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A PRAYER FOR 


THE ASSEMBLY OF THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 


Meeting in Lund, Sweden, June 30, 1947 


O God of unchangeable power and eter- 
nal light, look favorably on Thy whole 
Church, that wonderful and sacred mys- 
tery; and by the tranquil operation of Thy 
perpetual Providence, carry out the work 
of man’s salvation. 

Let Thime especial blessing, we pray 
Thee, rest upon the Assembly of the Lu- 
theran World Federation, convening in a 
land beyond the sea. Grant to our rep- 
resentatives the wisdom thai is from above. 
Strengthen them by Thy power; enrich 
them by Thy grace; make them conscious, 
amid all diversities of land and language, 
of their oneness in Thee, and of the unity 
of Thy whole Church. 

Enable them and us to thank Thee for 
the testimony of the saints of all ages, and 
for the martyrs of the faith of whom the 
world was not worthy. Grant that Thy 
Church in this our time may indeed be the 


pillar and ground of iruth; that its p 
may know the grace of a continuing 
isiry; that all its members may experi 
Thy heavenly peace and concord, and 
be so quickened by Thy Spirit’s power 
they may not only proclaim Thy truth 
apostolic zeal but be willing to spend 
be spent in sacrificial service to a strick 
and suffering world. 

Fit us all for the tasks that are o 
Enlarge our souls with Thy divine charity 
so that we may hope all things, endure al 
things and become the glad messengers o 
Thy healing mercy; knowing that w 
there are diversities of gifts and a 
trations, there is the same Spirit, the 
Lord and the same God which worketh 
in all: to Whom be honor and glory in thy 
Church, now and evermore; through the 
same Jesus Christ, Thy Son our Lord, Why 
taught us when we pray to say: “Ow 
Father .. .” 
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Lutherans in Lund 

Unpacking their suitcases in Lund, 
Sweden, are over 200 Lutherans from 
28 countries who will attend the re- 
organizational meeting of the Lutheran 
World Federation, June 30-July 6. First 
session will be held Monday morning 
when Archbishop Erling Eidem, pres- 
ident, will preach and Holy Communion 
will be celebrated in the 800-year-old 
Lund Cathedral. 

Chief business to come before dele- 
gates will be the adoption of a pro- 
posed constitution and the considera- 
tion of Lutheran representation in the 
World Council of Churches. Problems 
to be discussed include communism, 
relation between church and _ state, 
evangelism, race relations, refugees and 
displaced persons, reconstruction. 


Americans to propose 

Americans will urge upon delegates 
a global strategy in developing foreign 
missions. Closer co-operation between 
European and American foreign mis- 
sion agencies will enable younger na- 
tional churches to become independent 
and self-supporting in less time, it is 
felt. 

Lutheran missions will be asked to 
pool their resources to form publication 
agencies, to co-ordinate work among 
students in non-Lutheran schools, to 
establish union theological seminaries 
and institutions of higher learning, and 
to work together in hospitals, agri- 
cultural programs, industrial training, 
and other specialized fields. 

“With these union activities,’ the 
proposal states, “nation-wide Lutheran 
councils composed of the mission 
churches should be formed so that they 
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may have full voice and responsibility 
in developing inter-Lutheran activities. 


United front 

In his keynote address, Dr. Ralph E 
Long will ask that Lutherans present 
a united front in their approach to the 
World Council of Churches. He wil 
oppose the argument that “the build: 
ing up of a greater Lutheran cOnscious- 
ness and solidarity will militate against 
the ecumenical movement.” 

“A strong Lutheran church witk 
unity of faith and of purpose,” he pro 
poses, “can make a more definite con 
tribution to the World Council than a 
church divided.” 

Dr. Long, however, will attack “the 
old spirit of nationalism which divides 
humanity and severs the ties of faith.” 
He will charge delegates to “rise above” 
petty prejudices and suspicions.” 


World youth assembly | 
Sitting in on sessions of the Lutheran 
World Federation will be four youth- | 
ful American observers. They are | 
Vivian Wickey, Otto A. Bremer, Clar- 
ence Neun, and James R. Crumley, Jr., 
who will later represent the ULC andi 
its agencies at the World Conference of 

Christian Youth at Oslo, Norway. 

Between 1,000 and 1,300 are expected 
at the Christian youth assembly, July 
22-31. Representatives from 45 nations 
have registered. The “St. Paul,” C-47 
transport plane operated in China by | 
the American Section of the Lutheran 
World Federation, will fly 25 Chinese 
delegates to Oslo. 

Questions to be discussed include 
world order, church union, family rela— 
tions, good and evil in life, the clash 
between freedom and social justice. 
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itherans approve federation 

Uncertainty concerning the future of 
‘e Protestant church in Germany has 
xen ended by a decision of the Ger- 
an United Lutheran Church to retain 
3 membership in the Evangelical 
hurch. This step paves the way for 
1e organization of a “federation o/ 
ynfessional churches.” 

Already under preparation is a pro- 
dosed constitution for the body which 
ill be presented to a constitutional 
ssembly as soon as possible. 

The Evangelical Church was organ- 
ced a few months after Germany’s fall 
) the Allies. Guiding leaders were Lu- 
aeran Bishop Theophil Wurm and Pas- 
or Martin Niemoeller. It was com- 
osed of Lutheran, Reformed, and 
nited (Lutheran-Reformed) groups. 
since then there has been considerable 
juestion as to whether the new body 
3 a federation or a church. Objections 
o its being considered a church have 
yeen raised primarily by Lutherans 
entered in the provinces of Bavaria 
und Hannover. 

One of the strongest cements in the 
tvangelical Church has been its Hilfs- 
berk agency. This is the relief asso- 
tiation through which American Prot- 
astants channel their relief to Germany. 


© each in his own tongue — 
Most recent project undertaken by 
the Board of Foreign Missions in China 
is the congregation in teeming Shang- 
hai. Here are over 2,000 Lutherans from 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, America, China, and Japan. 
To serve this unusual congregation, 
the board has called the Rev. Donald 
Wilson, who speaks five languages— 
English, Swedish, German, Chinese, and 
4 Japanese. Every Sunday three services 
are held, one in English, another in 
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To join the staff of the ULC Board of Foreign 


missions as a secretary, Sept. |, is the Rev. 


Herman L. Gilbert. 
promotional material. Now pastor of St. Paul's 
Church, Mansfield, Ohio, he is a graduate of 
Hamma Divinity School and has studied in 


He will be in charge of 


Leipzig University, Germany. 

Other staff changes include the appointment 
of Dr.- Luther A. Gotwald as executive secre- 
tary of the board and the voluntary retirement 
of Dr. M. Edwin Thomas because of ill health. 


German, and another in Chinese. At 
other times sermons are preached in 
Swedish. 

Pastor Wilson was born in the United 
States to Swedish parents. His family 
lived in California, where he learned 
to speak and write Japanese from 
Oriental friends. He has learned Ger- 
man from his wife, who is the daughter 
of former German-speaking mission- 
aries to Africa. After his appointment 


to the China mission field he studied 
Chinese at Yale University. 


Editor retires 

Thirty-nine years ago, Dr. Charles 
Clayton Morrison bought a struggling 
Disciples of Christ weekly known as 
The Christian Century at a sheriff’s 
sale. Last week Dr. Morrison resigned 
as editor of this same magazine, now 
probably the most influential Protestant 
periodical published. The intervening 
years tell one of the success stories of 
religious journalism. 

Responsible for this growth in in- 
fluence have been the vigorous crusades 
which Dr. Morrison has continually 
waged. In the early years he was a 
champion of the modern interpretation 
of the Bible. Then in succession came 
the League of Nations, the outlawing 
of imperialism and prohibition. Cur- 
rently he has been battling for a united 
Protestantism, the separation of church 
and state, and opposition to the Truman 
Doctrine. 

Before becoming an editor, Dr. Mor- 
rison was a minister of the Disciples of 
Christ. It was by accident, he states, 
that his magazine “burst the boundaries 
of the Disciples denomination.” One 
morning he just happened to notice that 
many of his subscribers were from 
other church bodies. 

Successor to Dr. Morrison is Paul 
Hutchinson, managing editor since 1924. 
Harold E. Fey, former associate editor, 
will become managing editor. 


Radio and relief 

American Protestants will soon be 
listening to a religious radio series 
which will highlight what their dollars 
and cents are accomplishing in the re- 
habilitation of Europe. Church World 
Service is sponsoring a three-month 
tour of war devastated areas to be made 
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by the National Broadcasting Com 
production director. 

Interviews with people in displac 
persons camps, hospitals, child feedi 
centers, theological seminaries, an¢ 
churches will be conducted and re 
corded on tape: Material gathered wil 
be produced into documentary, inter. 
view, and dramatic programs. 


Baptist communication lines 
A licensed amateur radio station has 
been set up at the Northern Baptist 
assembly grounds, Green Lake, Wis. 
It serves as a contact between the as. 
sembly and the 10 mission fields of the 
denomination. : 

The Baptist radio committee has als 
established a radio studio and workshop 
at Green Lake as part of a program to 
promote use of radio by ministers, the 


ological seminaries, and church com 


ventions. 

In Portland, Ore., the Rev. Walter ii 
Knutson, ULC Pcie recently re- 
ceived a fellowship to study at any one 
of the NBC summer radio institutes at 
Chicago, Los Angeles, or San Francisco, 
He was chosen for the quality of work 
done as head of the radio commission 
of the Portland Council of Churches. — 


Highways and hedges 

On Pentecost Sunday the member- 
ship of Trinity Church, Kenosha, Wis., 
jumped 25 per cent. A total of 93 new 
members was added to the church 
roll as a result of a program of evan- 
gelism. 

Start of the program was a year age 
when Pastor Paul L. Graf arranged for 
the Rev. Royal E. Lesher, director oi 
evangelism with the ULC Board of So- 
cial Missions, to come to Trinity. Dur= 
ing four evenings last April, 13 visiting: 
teams called at 147 homes. Interviews 
with 198 people netted 93 new members: 
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furniture, and colored hangings. 

This new store is a part of the ex- 
panded service of the ULC Board of 
Publication. Book rooms are now lo- 
cated in Philadelphia; Columbia, S. C.; 
Chicago; Los Angeles; and Baltimore. 


Blasphemy in music 

“Churchgoers would think it strange 
if the minister read, instead of his ser- 
mon, a sprightly article from Esquire. 

. Yet they tolerate Sunday after 
Sunday, music just as ill suited to the 
service.” 

With this opening barrage, Professor 
Richard T. Gore fired away at “blas- 
phemy in music” in a recent issue of 
Christian Century. Music in the church 
service should serve only one purpose, 
he stated. That is worship. “It should 
not entertain by recalling the sounds 
of the radio station, the opera house, 
or the cinema. It should exalt us and 
guide us as we worship a Being greater 
than ourselves.” 

Too much music heard in churches, 
he felt, does the opposite. It either 
lulls the listener into a dream state or 
excites him into a condition of unholi- 
ness. “The congregational hymns in 
widest use recall the rhythms of the 
beer garden and the dance pavilion.” 
Under particular fire were Chopin’s 
nocturnes; “the Bach-Gounod ‘Ave 
Maria,’ with its slimy echoes of the 
brothel”; Gounod’s works; and “scores 
of feeble organ pieces called ‘Dreams,’ 
‘Berceuse,’ or ‘Forest Vespers.’ ” 

Good church music, he said, is of 
two types. First is music that does not 
recall anything of secular music, such 
as the Gregorian chants. Second is 
music whose secular elements have 
been purged of their worldly associa- 
tions. Examples are the cantatas, Pas- 
sions, and organ works of Bach. 

Explanation of this unfortunate con- 


dition in churches, he said, is simple 
People do not understand it. 


Fishermen's festival 
“Lord of the everlasting hills, 
God of the boundless sea; 
Help us through all the shocks of fate” 
To put our trust in Thee!” ; 
Voices that often roll out over the 
boom of the sea were lifted in hymn. 
Gnarled hands that usually hold fishing 
lines were folded in prayer. Keen eyes 
in seamed faces, usually lifted to sun 
and spray, were lowered. The Rey. 
O. L. Haavik, pastor of Ballard First: 
Lutheran Church, Seattle, Wash., was, 
leading his fisher-folk congregation at 
at the annual fishermen’s festival. 
“There are ships that will not sail 
again,” he told them. “There are fisher- 
men who will go down to sea no more. 
Yet, go in Christian faith and experi-_ 
ence God’s blessing upon your labors. | 
Join Western Seminary faculty 
New addition to the staff of Westelll 
Theological Seminary is Dr. E. Bryan” 
Keisler, who will teach practical the-. 
ology. During the past year he served) 
as chaplain and professor of Bible at 
Carthage College. ; 
Before entering the armed forces as 
a chaplain, Dr. Keisler was pastor ol! 
the Church of the Redeemer, Newberry | 
S. C., for 15 years. Here he was part-— 
time teacher of religious education a‘) 
Newberry College. 
Also to join the Western faculty is) 
the Rey. Harry J. Mumm, who will be! 
supply instructor in Biblical theology | 
He will temporarily replace the Rev | 
Richard R. Syre, who has been grantec| 
a leave of absence to study at the Uni 
versity of Nebraska. Formerly pastov 
of St. John’s Church, Leigh, Nebr., Mr 
Mumm did graduate work during th# 
past year. 
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ORLD NEWS NOTES 


onetary headache 

BRITAIN’S RESTRICTIONS on “non-es- 
ential” importations, in order to con- 
erve international credits, have not 
veen altogether successful. For in- 
‘tance, the restriction on tobacco only 
‘timulated a hunger for food supplies. 
[The necessity for increasing these 
nerely transferred the drain on ex- 
shange credit to another category. Even 

ith these additions the government 
nas had to impose an “austere” diet 
apon the people. 

The restriction has not made for 
oeace, contentment, nor economy. The 

eople have plenty of money which 
they would like to spend on necessities 
to restore a normal way of life—food, 
clothing, furniture, fuel, conveniences. 
Since these are not sufficiently avail- 
able, their money goes for non-essen- 
tials that are available. 

The consequence is that Britons are 
spending more per capita than ever be- 
fore, according to government statistics, 
and both they and the state have less 
to show for it. Add to this another gov- 
ernment worry, that private capital is 
fleeing the country, and you have some 
of the reasons for Britain’s headache. 


Factories defined 

RIGHTS FOR LABOR have recently been 
voiced in places far apart and remote 
from the U.S. Austria’s Parliament 
passed (March 19) a Works Council 
Law by which workers will be ‘able to 
demand consultation in matters of mar- 
keting, financing and other policies of 
management. The State Economic Com- 
mission will allow a review of manage- 
ment’s policies in plants where more 
than 500 are employed; a two-thirds 
vote may protest management’s policy 
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to the National Economic Commission 
on the ground that the economic future 
of the workers would be endangered, 
or that the policy protested is contrary 
to Austria’s economic interest. 

Shortly after this Austrian enact- 
ment, New Zealarid, by a new Factories’ 
Act (May 23), subjected practically all 
of her industries to government regula- 
tion. The International Labor Review 
(Montreal) says both the labor govern- 
ment and the opposition supported the 
act. The comprehensive reach of the 
act is to be seen in the definition of a 
“factory” as “any building, office or 
place in which two or more persons are 
employed in any handicraft or in pre- 
paring or manufacturing goods... for 
trade or sale.” This would cover prac- 
tically every worker in even the small- 
est concerns. The act stipulates an 


‘eight-hour day, a 40-hour week and 


eight legal holidays. 


Here and there 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN will soon ask for 
additional aid to China, because Chiang 
Kai-shek has instituted some encour- 
aging reforms... . Half of our current 
grain exports are going to former 
enemy countries. Occupied areas in 
Germany, Austria, Japan and Korea 
will receive 2,000,000 tons of American 
grain from July 1 to Sept. 30... U.S. 
branch banks in Tokyo are so assured 
of an early return to private trading in 
Japan, that they are sending for cat- 
alogues of equipment and tools for all 
kinds of heavy industry ... Britain in- 
tends to bolster her own industrial fuel 
stocks by importing coal from abroad. 
She is applying for 250,000 tons each 
month to the end of the year at least. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


ViouaTIoNn of the principle of church 
and state is the dilemma facing legis- 
lators in coming debate over proposed 
federal aid to education. From one horn 
dangles the urgent need for federal as- 
sistance to public schools; on the other 
perches the probability that part of the 
funds will be available to parochial 
schools. 

Involving aid totaling $300,000,000, 
the measure provides for a minimum 
federal allotment to each state of $5 a 
child between the ages of 5 and 17. Ex- 
penditure of the funds is left entirely 
to the decision of the states, with the 
exception that those states which main- 
tain separate educational facilities for a 
minority racial group are required to 
apportion the federal funds in a direct 
population ratio. 

Emphasized, in the proposed legisla- 


tion, is the fact that no federal control * 


whatever is to be exercised over ex- 
penditures. Whether this aid can be 
given to non-public schools, such as 
parochial schools, therefore is in the 
hands of the separate states. 

When the bill was approved recently 
by the education sub-committee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Wel- 
fare, Senator Forrest C. Donnell (R- 
Mo.), active Methodist layman, cast the 
only dissenting vote. He said he op- 
posed the use of federal funds to assist 
any private schools. 


WitHovT poust, Roman Catholic edu- 
cators will lobby against enactment of 
the measure. For almost three decades 
they have opposed federal aid to 
schools. They reason that additional 
taxation necessary to the federal aid 
bill would make it more difficult for 
them to support their 10,136 elementary 
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EDUCATIONAL DILEMMA 


and secondary schools. Also, they woulc 
benefit by the bill in only a few in- 
stances since 40 state constitutions for- 
bid use of public funds for private (in- 
cluding parochial) schools, although 1 
states permit bus transportation. 

The dilemma exists however in state: 
where federal funds could be used fo: 
private schools and where state legis. 
lation might be changed to permit sucl 
use. This likely will provide much o 
the debate should the measure be ap. 
proved by the whole committee anc 
reach the Senate floor. 

Burying this bill will not solve th 
problem since it is only one of three 
advocating federal aid to education. 

Perhaps foreseeing the dilemma, Prot: 
estant leaders from various sections o 
the country met in the capital whil 
hearings on the bill were still in prog. 
ress. Their purpose was to form an or 
ganization backing a proposed consti 
tutional amendment prohibiting federa 
and state aid to educational institution 
under sectarian control. The amend. 
ment was introduced by Representa 
tive Joseph R. Bryson, a Baptist fron 
South Carolina. 


WASHINGTON NOTE: There is | 
chance that Senate will restore fund 
for the religious census. This item vir 
tually was beheaded by the House wher 
it acted on the Department of Com: 
merce appropriations for the next fisca 
year. Senate generally is more libera 
with its allocations to executive depart 
ments than is the House of Representa 
tives. For this reason church observer 
are optimistic that funds for the re 
ligious census, stricken out by the Rep 
resentatives, may be replaced by th 
other legislative branch of Congress. 
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ill the Communists Destroy the Church in Hungary? 


STEWART W. HERMAN 


Reaction undermines the Hungarian Church at a time when only 


repentance and reform can win the battle with Communism 


VHEN A NEW cRIsIs boiled up in 
ngary recently, Prime Minister 
fenc Nagy was in Switzerland. In- 
ad of rushing back to Budapest, he 
used to go home at all. He resigned. 
yrtly thereafter he was thrown out 
the Smallholder’s Party, which— 
rough still in power—has been in 
iculties ever since a “conspiracy” 
s nipped in the bud last January. 
> leaders of the Smallholder’s Party 
| president of Hungary is a former 
‘ormed pastor named Zoltan Tildy. 
‘he interest of the Hungarian Prot- 
ant church in the present political 
sis is by no means academic. It has 
mn going through a similar crisis. 
enc Nagy was the leading elder—a 
y important position—in his local 
irch. Thousands of Hungarian Prot- 
ants slept easier because of their 
sident and prime minister, even 
ugh they did not like the new re- 
ylican democracy. Both Tildy and 
sy let their church loyalty be pub- 
y known, despite the presence of 
nmunists in office all around them. 
t+ fall when I asked Mr. Nagy what 
testant Hungary needed most, he 
lied, “New black suits for the pas- 
3s! I don’t like to see our pastors 
ssed like common laborers.” Now 
has become an exile, perhaps for 


‘ven under Russian occupation and 
h the big Communist chief Rakosy, 
vice prime minister—not to speak of 
er Communist cabinet officers—the 
ngarian churches have enjoyed con- 
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siderable favor from this state. Eight 
Protestant bishops still get a state sal- 
ary which is the same as that of a gov- 
ernment minister. Confessional schools 
are generously subsidized from the 
public treasury, even though church 
lands have been confiscated in line with 
the thoroughgoing and overdue break- 
up of big estates. Over and beyond this, 
the state collects taxes for the church, 
and citizens have to keep on paying 
taxes for five years after resigning pub- 
licly from church membership. Baptism 
is still practically obligatory; great re- 
vival meetings are widely advertised; 
services of worship are not only toler- 
ated but crowded. 


Many HunGaARIAN CHRISTIANS, after a 
moment of incredulity, settled back to 
enjoy this Indian summer of the church 
by complaining at what had happened 
instead of being profoundly grateful for 
what had not happened. Most of them, 
fed for years on the strongest anti- 
Bolshevik propaganda, actually thought 
that all the churches would be turned 
into godless museums by the Soviet in- 
vasion. Only a few Hungarians soberly 
viewed their sudden reprieve as an ex- 
tra interval of grace during which the 
church had one more chance to repent 
and reform. 

The rift between “reaction” and “re- 
form” has opened most plainly in the 
Reformed Church, which is 75 per cent 
of Hungarian Protestantism. Within the 
Reformed Church a “Free Council” of 
ministers and laymen set out last Au- 


gust not only to revive the church but 
to remodel it. Based upon an evan- 
gelistic movement which is already 15 
years old, its main objects are to call 
the whole nation to repent and to rec- 
ognize the justice of divine punishment. 
As Pastor Beno Bekefi, leader of the 
movement, continually says, “The loss 
of the war, the occupation of the coun- 
try, and the plight of the exiles con- 
stitute a punishment of God upon our 
people.” The nation must rededicate 
itself and the church must put its own 
house in order first. 

There is a close parallel between the 
political revolution which is determined 
to wipe out the last remnants of the 
old feudal system and the religious rev- 
olution which is ready to jettison the 
“vested rights” and special privileges 
of the church. There is also a close 


parallel between the political reaction 


which has been attempting to fight all 
change by branding every social re- 
form as “communist” and the religious 
reaction which refuses to repent pub- 
licly of anything for fear of giving aid 
and comfort to the “enemy.” Upon 
close scrutiny, the political reaction and 
religious reaction become almost iden- 
tical because their adherents are vir- 
tually identical. But it is not so easy 
to assert that the circles of political 
revolution and religious revolution co- 
incide so completely. 


COMMUNIST AGITATION does not gen- 
erally start with a call to personal re- 
pentance. But the Free Council does. 
It wants to be a confessing church, and 
it knows that a Christian must confess 
his sins before he can confess his faith. 
The path it has had to take is bound to 
be unpopular to many, with whom the 
present trend of government’ is unpop- 
ular. In his opening speech at the sec- 
ond convention of the Free Council, 
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Albert Bereczky—the Fosdick of Hun- 
BaLY a eV es the Council’s progress’ | 
and plans: “Our only message has been — 
the proclamation of national penitence, 
The catastrophe which has struck our | 
body politic is a clear warning by God. 
If our fidelity to this revelation had 
been more complete, the disaccord pro- 
duced by our activity would have bel 
greater instead of less.” 

He goes on to speak in words like | 
these: “We are acting as if we still havel 
plenty of time, but we are already very | 
late. We did not know how to seize the © 
initiative in regulating the relations be- | 
tween church and state in conformity 
with the Bible. It is a judgment of 
God on us that from now on political — 
factors will intervene in solving this 
question. It would have been better for 
the church to have expressed frankly © 
her sincere approval of the first results — 
of the new democratic developments, 
such as the establishment of a republic © 
by law, the agrarian reform which gave — 
land to thousands of poor farmers, and 
the nationalization of industry.” 

According to Bereczky, the Free 
Council belongs both to the right and 
to the left. It believes fundamentally 
in the precept: “A free church in a 
free state.” From this it is only one 
step to the advocacy of the complete 
separation of church and state, involy- 
ing the repudiation of state-collected 
church taxes. The church should ask 
for a divorce before an unfriendly state 
rudely wrecks the unhappy marriage. 
Moreover, the church schools must be 
reorganized from the ground up to 
serve church, country, and social prog- 
ress. (Least of all is the Catholic 
Church interested in this sort of pro- 
gram. Catholics constitute the back- 
bone of rebellion, under the aggressive 
leadership of Cardinal Mindszenthy 
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tho saw nothing good in the postwar 
=velopments.) 

Judging by this plan, which fairly 
»presents the Council’s platform, it is 
Iifficult to believe that this “left wing” 
i the Hungarian Reformed Church has 
‘lready sold its soul to the Kremlin. 
‘o be sure, the present Hungarian gov- 
‘ronment looks upon the Council with a 
‘indly eye, and it is true that the pres- 
nt regime would not stay in power for 
‘ve minutes without Moscow’s consent. 
There may also be some truth in the 
‘harge that this reform movement has 
-ecepted unusual favors from the gov- 
ernment, for example, special trains for 
‘nass religious demonstrations. But it 
‘s also an indisputable fact that it rep- 
sesents the main impulse in the spir- 
‘tual awakening which is gradually 
making itself felt in the remotest farm- 
‘ouse on the broad Hungarian puszta. 


THe LuTHERAN CuHuRcH is not so 
zrimly at war with itself, largely be- 
cause of a traditional political neutral- 
ity and the new evangelistic zeal of the 
bishops. But the leading laymen are 
almost exclusively die-hards living in 
the hope of returning to the good old 
days, that is, the Hapsburg Austro- 
Hungarian Empire or the Horthy 
regency. 

In some respects it is fortunate that 
‘the Lutherans are not so closely mixed 
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up in politics just now, but it would be 
unfortunate if they were to continue to 
refuse to accept, as Christians, their 
share of political responsibility for the 
formation of a new Hungary. Lutheran- 
ism is often blamed for the de-Chris- 
tianization of Europe, because it al- 
legedly clings to the earthly state while 
telling its members to concentrate their 
thoughts on heaven. 

The church of Hungary is enjoying 
an Indian summer, but should certainly 
not be used only to prepare souls for 
a never-never-world that can neither 
be captured by force nor recaptured by 
wishful thinking. It should be used— 
as all such sudden intervals of grace— 
for repentance and reform. It is hard 
to say whether the Free Council is the 
right vehicle, but it seems to be on the 
right track. ; 

Hungarians should realize that the 
arrival of Indian summer does not mean 
that the clock has been turned back. 
A strong Protestant church could do 
much in Hungary’s geographical posi- 
tion to draw the east and west together. 
The whole story is not yet told but it 
seems as though Prime Minister Nagy 
belongs to those who put a hand to the 
plough then looked back ...! Chris- 
tians will have—for years to come—a 
hard time deciding where in Central 
Europe the path of duty lies. 


“To leave religion out, or to teach it merely as one subject among 
others, or in any vague or perfunctory fashion, means educational 
disaster. Religion belongs everywhere or nowhere.” 


—Epwarp S. Woops 


Emerson was saying in his library one evening that Harvard Col- 
lege then taught all the branches of learning. “Yes,” said Thoreau, 
who had just graduated, “all the branches but none of the roots!” 
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Wartburg Synod Amends Its Constitution 


By PAUL E. VALENTINER 


AFTER AMENDING its constitution to 
permit a full-time president, the Wart- 
burg Synod, meeting at Peace Church, 
Belmont, Wis., unanimously elected Dr. 
Robert R. Belter to the office. His term 
is for five years. 

Dr. Belter is resigning as pastor of 
Bethany Church, Burlington, Iowa. The 
exact location of his office has not been 
determined, but it is expected to be in 
the Chicago area. 

Other officers elected for one-year 
terms were: The Rev. R. L. Boulton, 
Milwaukee, Wis., vice president; the 
Rev. W. W. Roth, Springfield, Ill, sec- 
retary; Dr. W. E. Kaitschuk, Steeleville, 
Ill, treasurer; and the Rev. J. A. 
Goeken, Joliet, Ill., statistical secretary. 

A second constitutional amendment 
provided that one layman from each 
of the two conferences be made mem- 
bers of the synodical executive board. 
Fred W. Drinhaus, Chicago, and Louis 
Mueller, Steeleville, were selected. 

Delegates gave unanimous consent 
for the sale of the Lutheran Literary 
Board at Burlington, Iowa, to the 
United Lutheran Publication House for 
$25,000. This action followed closely 
similar action by the Midwest Synod, 
co-owner of the Literary Board. 


Dr. F. Epptine Retnar7z, official ULC 
representative, laid particular stress on 
the necessity of attaining the double 
apportionment goal in 1948. The Rev. 
Charles F. Landwere, Freeport, I. 
brought greetings from the [Illinois 
Synod and the Rev. R. R. Doering, 
Platteville, Wis., from the Northwest 
Synod. The Rev. Charles H. Reinbrecht, 
missionary on furlough from China, 
spoke on behalf of foreign missions. 
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DR. ROBERT R. BELTER, left, newly elected full 
time president of the Wartburg Synod, accept: 
congratulations from Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz 
ULC representative at the synodical conventior 


Hearty approval was given the dou- 
ble apportionment goal for 1948. The 
executive board was directed to hold ¢ 
budget meeting prior to the next meet- 
ing of synod at which all agencies sup- 
ported by the synod will present thei 
respective causes. The Rev. Paul E 
Valentiner, Cudahy, Wis., was name¢ 
stewardship secretary and editor of thi 
Wartburg Lutheran. 

Synod returned a proposed new con. 
stitution to the committee for furthe 
study. Action of two years ago approv: 
ing relocation of Chicago Seminary wa 
rescinded and Wartburg members o 
the seminary board were instructed t 
consult synod at a future conventiol 
before casting a vote on relocation. 

Accepted into synod were the follow 
ing pastors: G. Gieschen, St. Peter’ 
Church, Forest Park, Ill.; R. Goese! 
Yale University; Dr. O. Heick, S 
Paul’s Church, Chicago; H. Wagner, S 
John’s Church, Campbell Hill, Ill. 
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1 CHRISTIAN P. JENSEN 


|A NEW STEP IN STEWARDSHIP was 
xen by the New York Synod at its 
‘nual convention in First English 
yaurch, Syracuse, N. Y., June 2-5. To 
‘mulate congregations in achieving 
)) nodical financial goals a special 90- 
‘ember every church visitation com- 
‘ittee was set up. Members will “talk 
ver” benevolence problems with each 
‘ie of the more than 400 congregations 
|. two weeks this fall. 

The delegates from 419 congregations 
qt New York, New Jersey, Massachu- 
tts, and Connecticut also took the 
_ynod into a new phase of home mission 
-vork. Mission administration was sep- 
\rated from the supervision of the ULC 
stoard of American Missions, and the 
‘tev. Eugene C. Kreider was elected 
all-time superintendent of home mis- 
ions for a term of five years. He pre- 
iously had been serving on joan from 
she American Board. 

| Treasurer Edmund F. Wagner re- 
orted a 23 per cent increase in appor- 
‘ioned benevolence receipts. A total of 
‘6 per cent of the two-year Lutheran 
World Action quota had been raised. 
3ynod set its sights on giving 200 per 
sent apportioned benevolence for 1948, 
In his communion sermon President 
Frederick R. Knubel directed delegates 
‘o gear their tasks to the local congre- 
zation as the place of the presence of 
Christ in Word and Sacrament. “By 
zentering on the forgiveness of sins,” 
ae declared, “the church has always 
deen a mighty force of God’s providence 
for all of life.” 

_ Two young men were ordained to the 
ministry at a special service. They were 
Robert J. Nelson of Gloversville, N. Y., 
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sew York Expands Stewardship, Missions Programs 


who will serve as assistant pastor of 
Good Shepherd Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Frank Flisser of Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., who will serve as pastor of 
St. John’s Wendish Church, Newark, 
N. J., and First Hungarian Church, 
Perth Amboy. Two new congregations 
were added to synodical rolls: St. 
John’s Church, 84th Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Good Shepherd Church, 
Glen Rock, N. J. 

The following pastors were received 
into. membership by transfer from 
other synods: Paul G. Alberti, Refor- 
mation Church, Long Branch, N. J.; 
Robert D. Clare, Holy Trinity Church, 
Leonia, N. J.; Samuel M. Clarke, Christ 
Church, Union, N. J.; Hans Hohnsbein, 
St. Luke’s Church, the Bronx, N. Y.; 
Robert M. Ireland, assistant pastor, 
Church of the Incarnation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Claudius Edgar Jensen, Ascen- 
sion Church, Snyder, N. Y.; John W. 
Miller, St. John’s Church, New Bedford, 
Mass.; George Gordon Parker, St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Collinsville, Conn.; 
John V. Peters, Gethsemane Church; 
Keyport, N. J.; Robert G. Petersen, 
Good Shepherd Church, Bayside West, 
L. I., N. Y.; and Richard A. O. Zarins, 
Latvian Church, New York City. 


APPROVAL FOR THE MERGER of the 150- 
year-old Hartwick Seminary with 
Hartwick College was given. Seminary 
assets of $100,000 will be used to finance 
a department of religious education at 
the college. The State Board of Re- 
gents has authorized a new charter for 
the merged institutions. They will con- 
tinue under the corporate title of Hart- 
wick College, 
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AT NEW YORK SYNOD CONVENTION: Dr. Paul C. White, left, secretary; Dr. Frederick R. 


Knubel, president; the Rev. Eugene Kreider, newly elected superintendent of home missions 


The two schools were feted at the 

annual Brotherhood banquet. Prof. 
Carl C. Rasmussen, Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, and the Hon. Martin Bolstad, 
royal Norwegian consul of New York, 
were speakers. 
- To further education in the sphere 
of social action the synod voted to 
sponsor social action institutes during 
the fall. These will deal with such top- 
ics as “The Church and Labor,” “The 
Problem of Inter-Marriage,” and “The 
Church and American-International 
Relationships.” 

Upon memorial of the New Jersey 
Conference, delegates voted to ask the 
Executive Committee of the ULC to in- 
itiate through the Board of Social Mis- 
sions a study of the Christian position 
in regard to communism. 

Also in the sphere of social action, 
synod voted to éndorse the legislation 
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now before Congress which would per- 
mit 400,000 displaced persons to enter 
the United States during the next four 
years. These, the synod _ specified, 
should be extra of the regular quota. 

Special action called upon all churches 
to offer prayers on Sundays, June 29 
and July 6, for the success of the pro- 
gram of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. This will be in session at that 
time in Lund, Sweden. 

Laymen attended the annual meeting 
of the New York Brotherhood, June 3. 
The following officers were elected: Ed- 
ward C. Zehr, Bellaire, L. I., president; 
George Haag, Buffalo, N. Y., treasurer; 
and William Elbert, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
secretary. 

Delegates expressed opposition to in- 
clusion of parochial schools, “both 
Catholic and Protestant,” in bills pro- 
posing a federal aid for education. Pas- 
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ge of such a bill “would shatter the 
veat tradition of the separation of 
Yourch and state in America,” read the 
@ legram which Secretary White was 


ry P. C. KUEHNER 


FIRST FULL-TIME PRESIDENT of the 
‘Midwest Synod is the Rev. L. J. Wolff, 
‘ormer home missionary in northern 
Nebraska. He was elected at the an- 
ual convention in St. John’s Church, 
/Nestboro, Mo., May 27-30. 

» Creation of a full-time office was 
oushed by laymen. They spoke on the 
‘loor of synod as though they had long 
desired this change. Testimonials from 
sister synods with full-time presidents 
assured the 76 delegates that increased 
benevolence giving under the new plan 
would amply compensate for added ex- 
pense. Mr. Wolff was also called as field 
missionary. 

Report of the retiring president, the 

Rev. Herman Goede of Lincoln, Nebr., 
told of numerous improvements made 
on church property in the synod. The 
Rev. R. Moehring of Hastings, Nebr., 
who has been vice president for 15 
‘years, preached at the opening com- 
/ munion service. 
Statistician E. C. Hansen reported a 
' roll of 82 pastors and 78 congregations. 
| Total baptized membership in 1946 was 
| 22,095; confirmed membership was 
15,610; and communing membership 
was 12,810. This represented a gain of 
304 communicant members over the 
) year 1945. 

Treasurer G. K. Wiencke stated that 
a total of $86,112 was received for 
| benevolence during the year. Besides 
| this, $4,626 was contributed by churches 
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authorized to send to four senators. 
“When the government begins to tax 
people to support a church it opens the 
door for infinite religious strife.” 


idwest Synod Names L. J. Wolff Full-time President 


but was not reported to the synodical 
treasurer. Indebtedness of congrega- 
tions in 1946 was $10,299, a decrease of 
$1,831. 


THREE PASTORS’ SONS were ordained: 
Theodore Moehring, son of the Rev. 
Rudolph Moehring, called to St. Paul’s 
Church, Diller, Nebr.; Frederick Nolte, 
son of Dr. F,. W. Nolte, called to Zion 
Church, Lincoln, Nebr.; and Ralph 
Ritzen, son of Dr. M. A. Ritzen, called 
to St. Peter’s churches at Pilger and 
Howells, Nebr. Officially welcomed into 
synod were the Rev. Grant Van Boen- 
ing, Schuyler, Nebr.; the Rev. George 
Housewright, Oklahoma City, Okla; 
and the Rev. O. K. Oelke, Hanover, 
Kan. 

Dr. Paul C. Empie, director of LWA, 
was official ULC representative at ses- 
sions. Also present were the Rev. O. W. 
Ebright, superintendent of the Tabitha 
Home; the Rev. Alvin M. Petersen, rep- 
resentative of Lutheran Student Work 
at the University of Nebraska; the Rev. 
Alvin Havekost, member of the Kansas 
Synod; Dr. William Hieronymus, pres- 
ident of Midland College; the Rev. Wil- 
liam Goldbeck, Bethphage Mission, 
Axtell, Nebr.; Prof. R. Syre, represen- 
tative of Western Theological Seminary, 
Fremont, Nebr. 

Officers elected were: Pastor Wolff, 
president; the Rev. P. G. Moessner, vice 
president; the Rev. Hugo Welchert, sec- 
retary; Dr, Wiencke, treasurer; Pastor 
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Hansen, statistician, archivist, and nec- 
rologist; the Rev. W. Churchill, man- 
ager of the Midwest Lutheran; the Rev. 
P. C. Kuehner, editor; and the Rev. 
Milton Moore, circulation manager. 
Recognition was made of the 50th an- 
niversary of the ordination of the Rev. 


Brndjar Succeeds Bella as 
By AUGUST A. SKODACEK 


ELECTED PRESIDENT of the Slovak Zion 
Synod at its convention in Binghamton, 
N. Y., June 2-4, was the Rev. Andrew 
Brndjar, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Danbury, Conn. He succeeded Dr. J. 
Igor Bella, who is in Czechoslovakia as 
special representative of the American 
Section of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. 

The Rev. Gustav Chernansky, pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, Newark, N. J., 
acted as president pro tempore at the 
sessions. Convention chaplain was the 
Rev. Andrew Balaska, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Stafford Springs, Conn. 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, official ULC 
representative, appealed to delegates for 
more support of Lutheran World Ac- 
tion. In explaining the program of the 
ULC he emphasized the pension plan, 
evangelism among unchurched people, 
and Christian stewardship. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CONVENTION in- 
cluded: discussion of a definite pro- 
cedure of discipline regarding inter- 
marriage of Lutherans and Catholics. 
Proposed changes to the ULC constitu- 
tion looking forward to the starting of 
a Lutheran postgraduate seminary and 
providing age limits for members of 
ULC offices and board and agency ex- 
ecutive staffs were adopted. 

The Eastern Conference accepted an 


Paul Rowoldt, Sr., who has retired. The 
Rev. Herman Goede; the Rev. Fred- 
erick Weisenborn, pastor of St. John’: 
Church, Scribner, Nebr.; and the Rev 
T. Schmunk, pastor of Zion Church 
Gering, Nebr., celebrated their 25th or- 
dination anniversaries. 


Slovak Zion President 


offer to support a Slovak ministeria 
student who is at present in Argentinz 
. .. Holy Trinity Church, Bridgeport 
Conn., was accepted into membershiy 
in the synod ... The Rev. Paul Chro- 
puvka, Kenosha, Wis., preached! the 
sermon, June 3... A paper on “Com- 
munism in the Christian Church” was 
presented by the Rev. George Roh ané 
discussed by delegates. 


Other officers elected were: The Rev 
John Shintay, New York City, secretary 
the Rev. Daniel J. Adamcik, Minneapolis 
Minn., treasurer; the Rev. Joseph W. Billy 
Binghamton, N. Y., statistician; the Rev 
Joseph A. Kavalek, Trenton, N. J., studen’ 
adviser and archivist; and the Rev. An- 
drew Balaska and the Rev. Paul Chro- 
puvka, members of the synodical missions 
committee. 

Conference presidents are: The Rev 
August A. Skodacek, Muskegon Heights 
Mich., Western Conference; the Rev 
Steven Zima, Detroit, Mich., Middle West 
Conference; and the Rev. Andrew Balaska 
Eastern Conference. x 

Named’ to the staff of Sion, synodical 
publication, were: The Rev. John Kovacik 
Lansford, Pa. Slovak editor; the Rev. 
August R. Skodacek, English editor; the 
Rev. Andrew B. Swasko, Charleroi, Pa. 
administrator; and the Rev. Gustav Cher- 
nansky, the Rev. John Zornan, and the 
Rev. John Kalny, members of the stew- 
ardship committee. 
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“Can You Send Us a Sister?” 


Demand for deaconesses always exceeds the supply. Wherever people 


are in need, these sisters find work to do. But there aren't enough sisters 


THE PASTOR WAS disappointed. 
Dejectedly he sat on the edge 
‘of his chair and twisted his 
hat. He gazed down at it as if 
it were his last friend. 

“But Sister,” he said, “hun- 
dreds of people are moving in- 
to my community. I can’t reach 
them all.” 

Sister Mildred Winter looked 
as unhappy ashe. “We’ll do the 
best we can, but there’s not 
much hope. Yours is the sixth 
request for a deaconess this week.” 

“But without one,” he countered, 
“these people will be lost to the 
church.” 

“I know,” she continued, “but there 
just aren’t any sisters available. Tl 
refer your case to the Motherhouse .. .” 


THIS INCIDENT occurred two years 
ago. Today that overburdened pastor 
is still struggling along trying to serve 
a large congregation in a suburban 
community and, at the same time, 
reach newcomers in the area. Unfor- 
tunately, he is just one of many in the 
same situation. 

For more than two years, 57 calls 
for sisters have lain in a file of the 
Deaconess Board marked “Urgent.” 
Not one has been answered. In addi- 
tion, over a hundred calls of second- 
priority rating are in a folder labeled 
“Requests.” 

Even if no more pastors or institu- 
tions send in pleas, these files will 
probably remain full many years. This 
summer two young deaconesses are be- 
ginning work. Two years from now one 
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nored its deaconess daughters. 


more can be assigned to a 
church. Then there will be 
another gap of two years be- 
fore 12 girls invested as pro- 
bationary deaconesses this 
spring will be ready to fill any 
of the other vacancies. By 1951 
only 15 sisters will have be- 
come available for the 57 places 
labeled “Urgent.” The “Re- 
quests” file will not have been 
touched. 

To meet this situation the 
Board of Deaconess has started a two- 
year campaign to get one girl from each 
synod in the ULC to volunteer for the 
diaconate. So far 27 students from 12 
synods have responded. 

The Board has also asked synods to 
give official recognition to girls who are 
entering full-time church work. In the 
past the average synod has almost ig- 
Now 
many are making financial contribu- 
tions toward their education. 

A second purpose of the campaign is 
to familiarize the church with the work 
of the women in uniform. Girls have 
been reluctant to don the garb because 
they thought it took them out of the 
whirl of life in this exciting 20th cen- 
tury and made them something not 
quite human. 

The opposite is true. Wearing the 
new grey, blue, or black dress indicates 
that she has joined a corps ready for 
tough, special assignments that would 
bewilder the average woman. 


RECENTLY ONE SISTER was in a bus 
accident on a Colorado prairie 40 miles 
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away from the nearest hospital. First 
thing the driver did was to grab a first- 
aid kit and throw it to the deaconess 
who was sitting several seats back. 
“For God’s sake, Sister,’ he shouted, 
“do something.” Then he rushed to the 
automobile that had plowed under the 
front of the bus. 

Because he recognized her special 
ability, he put her in charge of the 18 
shocked and hurt passengers. 

Another sister lives so steadily on ex- 
citement that she has forgotten that 
everyone does not have that sort of 
life. Her special assignment is in the 
southern mountains. 

During a terrible snow storm she was 
driving along a narrow mountain road. 
A wall of rock was on one side and a 
100-foot cliff on the other. Suddenly 
the foot brake on her car went bad. 
Undaunted, she tested the emergency 
and then chugged along until she dis- 
covered that the chain had dropped off 
the rear wheel. She dragged out her 
shovel and began looking. Before she 
found it she had trudged a mile in 
stinging snow and had had to dig her- 
self out of three drifts. 

Several days later she was on her 
way to visit a sick mountaineer mother 
when the emergency brake also broke. 
Only thing to do was drive 25 miles to 
the nearest town with no brakes at all. 
To make it she once had to back a 
quarter-mile down a steep hill. Ata 
turn in the road a small tree and fence 
post saved her from somersaulting 
down the mountain side. 

Ask her if she would rather sit be- 
hind a typewriter in some city office. 
“How dull,” she would scoff. 


SOME UNIFORMED WOMEN, however, do 
sit behind desks. Several are teachers 
in a girls’ school in an eastern city. 
Another is a professor at Wagner Col- 
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lege, New York City. 

And many steer through city traflie 
instead of along mountain roads. One 
sister works for a children’s founding 
society. She loads her car with two- 
and four-year-old toddlers and off she 
spins. Another rushes between work 
in a hospital and in a neighborhood 
club house. She does everything from 
distributing clothing among the poor to 
teaching handicraft. 


THE AVERAGE GIRL applies to enter the 
diaconate when she graduates from 
high school. A personnel committee, 
after studying her record, passes on her 
qualifications. If accepted, she begins 
intensive training adjusted to her abil-— 
ities. One girl may be sent directly to 
college. Another may be asked to spend — 
her first two years at the motherhouse — 
either in Philadelphia or Baltimore. 

Within five years she will have 
earned her bachelor’s degree in a lib- 
eral arts college. She will have ac- 
quired her special training at the moth- 
erhouse. She will have taken courses 
in any one of many professions ranging 
from receptionist to director of religious 
education. Some then do graduate work 
leading to pharmacy, social work, 
physiotherapy. 

Girls planning to become directors of 
religious education, parish workers, or 
directors of music are sent to the Bal- 
timore Motherhouse. Those wishing to 
take medical training, to enter institu- 
tional work, or to become social work- 
ers are assigned to the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse. 


THE SPECIAL UNIFORM of the deaconess 
is worn for two reasons. First, it is 
economical. Money saved on clothes 
can be released for use in other fields 
of church work. Second, it is a means 
of identification. The grey, blue, or 
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lack garb opens doors that would be 
_losed to anyone in civilian wear. About 
9 per cent of the sisters consecrated 
‘t the Baltimore Motherhouse entered 
‘ae school to train as non-garb work- 
'rs. Soon they realized the necessity 
_ £ distinctive dress and changed. 

One evening last summer a dea- 
/oness stopped on a dark Baltimore 
‘treet to make a call. As she stepped 


“Give me your purse.” Then the 
would-be robber recognized her black 
lothing, apologized and walked away. 
Another deaconess was sitting in her 
office one day soon after the war began. 
“A tall, good-looking young man walked 
-n “Remember me?” he asked. 

She did. Years before, when he was 
just eight, she had first seen him on a 
‘dirty city street. Because he recog- 
‘nized her garb he ran up to chat with 
“the lady.” 

_ A few years later the boy’s alcoholic 
father moved the family to another city, 
but the kid remembered the one per- 
‘son to whom he could sob out the trou- 
bles of his terrifying home. So the day 
before he was to enter the army he 
hitchhiked 100 miles to see her and to 
be baptized. 

Word was received later that he was 
killed overseas. He died a Christian 
because years before he had recognized 
\the deaconess uniform and had come 
up to talk to “the lady.” 


OFTEN AGAINST HUGE ODDS, deaconesses 
have saved lives and won souls. A 
parish deaconess in Philadelphia noted 
that far too many of her flock were 
menaced by tuberculosis and that, un- 
less checked, the disease would threaten 
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the entire Kensington section. She 
plunged into furious activity that 
opened the way for establishing the 
Kensington Dispensary. Her work was 
so outstanding that three years later 
she was awarded the silver medal of 
the International Congress on Tuber- 
culosis. 

Now over 500 cases a year are cared 
for in the dispensary. In addition a 
nurse makes about 1,000 visits to homes 
of clinic patients. Here she must teach 
precautions necessary to prevent spread 
of the disease. A $200,000 preventorium 
for children in danger of tuberculosis 
has been purchased at River Crest. 

Another deaconess in a middle-sized 
city kept a church from moving. A 
slum area had grown up around the 
building and, as the sister reported, the 
members “didn’t want the grimy, little 
brats from off the street in their 
church.” The congregation was looking 
for a new location. 

She and the pastor went to bat for 
the “dirty ragamuffins.” So many ur- 
chins began coming to the church that 
the congregation recognized its mission. 
Not only did it remain in that com- 
munity but it built a parish house for 
use of the children. 

It is this same initiative which pas- 
tors and congregations and institutions 
are seeking when they write to the 
Deaconess Board, “Can you send us a 
sister? This is urgent!” 

But the “Urgent” file and the “Re- 
quest” file will keep growing fatter un- 
til more young women answer the call. 
More bodies will become diseased and 
more souls will be lost unless girls vol- 
unteer to jump into the middle of life 
and accept Christ’s tough assignments, 


All true education must be religious in its basis and texture. 


—WmriAM TEMPLE 
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STUDIO PHOTO, HOLLYWOOD, where Dr. Franklin Clark Fry appeared with Addison Richard: 
(left), Ralph Morgan (right) in stewardship film, "And Now | See” 


Hollywood for a Day 


In making the picture, "And Now | See," to be shown in all ULC 


churches, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry made quite an impression on Hollywoox 


Dr. FRANKLIN CLARK Fry, president 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, looked directly into the cam- 
era. He was to talk to the people of the 
whole church through the medium of 
the motion picture. 

“Okay for lights? Camera?” 

“Sound the bell! Roll it!” 

And Dr. Fry began to speak: “Many 
people have strange and mistaken ideas 
about the church .. .” 

This was the scene on May 10 in the 
Nassour Studios, Hollywood, where 
Cathedral Films was at work producing 
the ULC’s stewardship film, “And Now 
I See.” 

Dr. Fry’s appearance came toward 
the end of a full week of day-and-night 
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work on the production that is to be 
shown throughout the ULC betweer 
Sept. 1 and Dec. 15 in conjunction witk 
the effort to raise double the apportion- 
ment—$5,500,000—for the ULC in 1948 


IN HIS COLORFUL and direct language 
Dr. Fry spoke for approximately fou 
minutes. /Half-way through, as_ the 
camera panned along with him, he ross 
from his chair and walked around to the 
front of the desk. When his statement’ 
was concluded, there was a pause, ther 
the order, “Cut!” from John T. Coyle 
director of Cathedral Films. 

Immediately there followed loud ap- 
plause from the cast and the technicians 
who were off behind the lights watch- 
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‘ing the “take.” 

“Wow, what a memory!” said an elec- 
trician to the man at the sound board. 
“He talked about four minutes and 
‘didn’t muff or fluff one word!” 

“Yeah!” answered the sound man, 
“all the actors took a back seat on this 
one!” 

Dr. Fry was greeted by the produc- 
tion group and was photographed with 
the Rev. James K. Friedrich, president 
of Cathedral Films; Coyle, the director; 
Ralph Morgan and Addison Richards, 
who play the leading roles in the film; 
‘and Henry Endress, ULC associate 
stewardship secretary, co-author and 


technical advisor of the production. 

Dr. Fry arrived by TWA Constella- 
tion in Hollywood in the early morning 
hours of May 10. He flew back home 
next day. During his few hours in the 
Hollywood-Los Angeles area he visited 
the new store of the United Lutheran 
Publication House and held several 
personal conferences. 

There was urgent reason for crowd- 
ing so much activity in such few days 
during the spring months. Dr. Fry had 
his eye on the calendar—especially the 
day, June 11, when he would start a 
six-weeks’ journey to Europe. There 
was much to be done before sailing. 


Twentieth-century Prophet 


Author of novel published this spring, "The End is Not Yet," 


is a refugee from European hatreds, and a prophet of a new day 


SOLEMNLY THE PASTOR read the ancient 
communion liturgy: “Therefore with 
Angels and Archangels, and with all 
the company of heaven, we laud and 
magnify Thy glorious Name...” Join- 
ing with the saints of all ages, the con- 
gregation responded: “Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of Sabaoth, ee and earth 
are full of Thy glory . 

In a dimly lit corner ar St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church in Brooklyn a distin- 
guished looking man sang the Sanctus 
quietly in German. Before the last 
“Hosanna in the highest” was finished, 
however, he had stopped thinking of 
the words. He was visualizing the 
mighty army of saints who down 
through the centuries had sung this 
hymn of praise to God and fought in 
His holy war. Close behind the cross 
of Christ he saw Paul and Augustine 
and Luther. Following were the thou- 
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sands of Christians who had namelessly 
joined in His train. 

Now, MEmBERS of the congregation 
were walking to the altar to eat and 
drink the Lord’s Supper. The gray- 
headed man, Fritz von Unruh, relaxed 
in his pew and let his mind drift back 
over his own battle for the brotherhood 
of man. It had made of him an outcast 
from his own family. It had forced him 
to flee from Germany to France and 
finally to the United States. 

His face looked more tired as he let 
himself think of his youthful struggle. 
All the forces of heredity and environ- 
ment had united to keep young Fritz 
from becoming a “soldier of peace.” For 
generations his aristocratic forebears 
had been Prussian militarists. One of 
his earliest memories was that of walk- 
ing down the vaulted hall in an old 
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family palace while his father proudly 
pointed to portraits of one and another 
ancestor. This one dressed in armor 
had been a king in a 13th-century Ger- 
man state. And that one with the heavy 
jowls had been a baron. And the one 
on horseback had advocated a strong 
Prussian state a century before Fred- 
erick the Great turned this dream into 
a reality. And Fritz’s own father was 
a general in the army and the governor 
of Koenigsberg. 

These ancestors would probably have 
cringed in disdain if they had known 
that this lad would some’ day be de- 
scribed by Nobel-Prize-Winner Romain 
Rolland as “hero, apostle, and poet in 
one” or been called by Albert Einstein 
an “inspiring model for all mankind.” 
They had not meant it to be that way. 


WueEN Fritz was only eight, he re- 
counted recently in an interview at his 
Manhattan penthouse apartment, he 
was sent to the same military academy 
in which Count Erich von Ludendorff, 
famous World War I general, had been 
trained. Four years later Kaiser Wil- 
helm II himself commanded that he be 
transferred to the Princes’ School. 
There he became a close friend of the 
royal heirs, August Wilhelm and Oscar. 
He was even confirmed by Dryander, 
the chief court preacher and spiritual 
adviser to the kaiser. 

But the boy seemed to be cast from a 
different mold. He became a warrior, 
surely. But he became a warrior against 
the things his family represented. 

Even as a child he indicated the side 
on which he stood. One day shortly 
after he was nine he was marching with 
a section of boys in the military school 
on the drill field. The officer gave the 
command to halt and stand at rest. It 
was late in the afternoon and Fritz 
suddenly saw the sun setting behind 
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Author Fritz von Unruh 


the chapel. He forgot where he was 
and what he was doing. Ecstatically he 
cried to his fellow students, “Look, 
how beautiful!” 

Unfortunately the officer overheard 
him. The section was shouted to atten- 
tion and Fritz was arrested. Angrily 
the military man cried at him, “I can- 
not permit myself to listen to such a 
girl’s-boarding-school effusion as ‘beau- 
tiful.” I forbid it on the lips of a sol- 
dier-to-be whose ancestors have shed 
their blood on battlefields.” 


A YOUTHFUL EXPERIENCE later on an 
island in the North Sea deepened his 
religious life. He was 18 years old and 
a lieutenant. He had been given a 14- 
day leave, so he turned to a hobby that 
offered him relief from the discipline 
of army routine. He went to the sea- 
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nore, and alone in the sand dunes he 
culptured. It was there he was over- 
ome by a vision of Jesus. 

' This experience marked the begin- 
ing of the work for Christian brother- 
ood that set him apart. While the 
rst World War raged and while Hitler 
nd his putsch-mates goose-stepped in- 
‘0 power, he was like a John the Bap- 
‘ist crying in the wilderness of milita- 
‘ism. 

The year 1914 presented a terrible 
‘lecision to him. Germany went to war 
shat year and he was made an officer 
on the staff of the crown prince. Out 
of his inward struggles grew his “Fac- 
“ng the Decision,” a dramatic poem. The 
words sound as if they were addressed 
to the world of 1947: 


“It seems unthinkable to me 

That any folk 

Through blood and steel 

Should seek to win its highest prize. 
Ideals must needs again ~ 

Be brought to life, 

Ere souls shall overpow’r the bestial 
And man help brother man to rise.” 


He was young then and it was not 
‘easy to break completely with his fam- 
ily. He stayed in the army, but his 
heart revolted against the brutality of 
war. Two years later the German high 
command selected him to write a book 
_ to build morale among the weary troops 

of the Central Powers. In response to 
the assignment he tore from his soul 
within six weeks the novel Road to 
Calvary. It expressed his hatred of 
militarism with such force that he was 
declared insane. He still chuckles about 
that. But it was not funny then. The 
_ chief of staff was so angry that only the 
direct intervention of the commanding 
German general saved his life. 

His works, written in the heat of 
hatred of war, were mentioned only re- 
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cently in Theatre Magazine. The mag- 
azine writer was startled “to find a plea 
for ‘one world’ in a German play, dated 
1920.” 

Throughout the 20’s and 30’s_ he 
furiously attacked militarism through 
plays and poems and addresses. But 
fewer and fewer people listened. Be- 
cause he could not endure the helpless 
horror of watching his homeland march 
again into the caldron of death he fled 
to France in 1933. But he could not 
escape the Nazis even there. The in- 
vaders sent him to a concentration 
camp at Libourne and kept his wife 
imprisoned in their home. All their 
belongings, life savings, art treasures, 
manuscripts were lost. But he still 
held to his faith. 

“When I escaped to America,” he 
said, smiling, “I could not speak Eng- 
lish. I soon found friendship, however, 
in St. Paul’s Church in Brooklyn.” 

This friendship was beneficial to 
members of the congregation as well as 
to the refugee. After learning to know 
him, the Rev. William G. Boomhower 
termed him “the voice of liberty and 
justice and the very righteousness of 
God.” 

Unruh’s voice has now been raised in 
America through a novel, The End Is 
Not Yet, published this spring. He took 
the theme for this from the 24th chap- 
ter of St. Matthew. There is the 
prophecy of Christ: “Many false proph- 
ets will appear, and many will be mis- 
led by them, and because of the in- 
crease of wickedness, most men’s love 
will grow cold. But he who holds out 
to the end will be saved. And this 
good news of the kingdom will be 
preached all over the world, to testify 
to all the heathen, and then the end 
will come.” The world will eventually, 
he believes, become a place where peo- 
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ple are good, loving, and devoted to 
peace. 

“IT saw during the first world war 
that many soldiers of all nations un- 
derstood the spirit of brotherhood in 
their final moments,” he said, leaning 
forward eagerly. “The hope of the fu- 
ture breathed in their last blessings. 
Real Christian spirit is not always in 
the big people, but will be found among 
those we do not even know by name. 
If we would put them at the round 
table of the United Nations, instead of 
exclusively famous figures, the men 
and women who have suffered would 
understand each other. Perhaps they 
would make a peace for all mankind.” 


WHILE PATIENTLY TEACHING himself to 
speak and write English, Unruh found 
another medium for expressing his 
faith. He turned to painting with water- 
colors. Without training, he developed 
a style that even New York art critics 
call close to oil painting in “its detail 
and the sharpness and clarity of tone.” 
Negotiations are under way for a one- 
man show at a metropolitan gallery. 

His picture of Christ on Good Friday 
morning shows various prominent fig- 
ures in symbolic attitudes around Jesus. 
At one side stands Stalin with a bloody 
whip in his hand. From below the 
cross Mussolini peers at the Son of God 


with an evil grin on his face like a 
Pontius Pilate. ‘ 

Another study shows a young Negro” 
sitting in a lawn chair on a penthouse 
veranda. Unruh’s face lighted with 
kindliness as he recalled the eyes of 
the young black man looking at the 
completed picture for the first time, 
He saw immediately that it was not 
just a portrait of him. It told the his-— 
tory of a race that had suffered from” 
Africa to the West Indies and then to 
the United States. 

“Thank you, sir! O, thank you!” the’ 
youth had cried falteringly. “You are 
the first one who has ever encouraged 
me.” A German American had given 
an African American faith in the future. 


FRITZ AND FREDERIKA VON UNRUH are 
now American citizens. But they are 
not satisfied with their security. They 
are filled with an urgency to be where 
they are most needed. 

“We would go back to Germany if 
we could be of more service there,” he 
said. He wants to help his native coun- 
trymen “find and work for the faith 
that must not die.” 

As Pastor Boomhower has pointed 
out: “This voice speaks on. Thousands 
in trembling Germany, who struggle to 
rise, wait hopefully for its words of 
guidance and power.” 


ry 


A good man who is not great is infinitely more precious than a 


great man who is not good. 


—Wru. Durant 


Habit is a cable: we weave a thread of it every day, and at last 


we cannot break it. 


—Horace Mann 


The division between those who accept, and those who deny, 
Christian revelation I take to be the most profound division between 


human beings. 
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—T. S. Ex1or 
The Lutheran 


hepherds Wanted 


he reading for this second article on 
Jechariah 9 to 14 is based on the passages 
0: 2—11:17 and 13:7-9. 


PERHAPS A BIT of review is necessary. 
This portion of Zechariah is being 
studied as an anthology of prophetic 
“ragments whose author (or authors) 
s unknown and whose date cannot be 
determined exactly. They were col- 
jected in the second century B. c. and 
added, with the book Malachi, at the 
‘end of the prophetic canon. 

The first article, last week, covered 
material which seems to have arisen 
just before Alexander’s world conquest 
(833-323). This second article is based 
‘on material which may have been 
early a century later in history. 

After Alexander died in 323 B. c. his 
new-made kingdom fell apart. Each of 
this Macedonian chieftains scrambled for 
a fragment. In time there were but two 
whose successors concern this story. 
They were Ptolemy who ruled in Egypt 
and Seleucus in the Mesopotamian area. 
Each founded a dynasty with whom the 
Jews had to deal. 


SPEAKING GENERALLY, Israel’s fate un- 
til the days of Rome was dependent 
upon one or another of those ruling 
houses. Unhappily situated on the fron- 
tier between Egypt and Syria, she was 
certain to be involved by either while 
attacking or repelling the other. Her 
government could and often did change 
overnight. The particular passages un- 
der consideration probably reflect the 
confusion of such a time in the middle 
half of the second century before 
Christ. 

Any indefiniteness regarding Scrip- 
ture interpretation is most displeasing. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


By Ralph D. Heim 


Doubtless, though, it is wise to recog- 
nize the facts. Consequently, it will be 
pointed out that the word “shepherd” 
in these verses may have one of five 
different meanings. Worse, you are fre- 
quently not quite sure which type of 
shepherd is meant. Always shepherd 
is a leader. Sometimes, though, he is 
the religious leader—in certain verses, 
the prophet himself. Most often, how- 
ever, he is the political ruler although 
he may be the Jewish ruler of the Jews, 
the native ruler of another nation or a 
foreign representative in Jerusalem. 

It will be an interesting exercise to 
read the material and try to discover 
which type of shepherd is meant here 
or there. In the paragraphs which fol- 
low a certain amount of help is prof- 
fered. A full-length commentary would 
be needed to make a complete report on 
the subject. 


AT THE BEGINNING of Chapter 10, the 
shepherd of verse 2 is clearly a religious 
leader. This chapter was begun with a 
strong word of praise to God and hope 
for the Jewish people. Thus it continued 
the thought of the latter part of Chap- 
ter 9. Verses 2 and 3 introduce the 
shepherd idea which is to receive fuller 
treatment later. With verse 4 the au- 
thor returns to the message of 9:10— 
O25 

It is not good for a flock to go its own 
way without a shepherd. The risks are 
too many and too great. At the least, 
the flock will get scattered. However, 
the typical religious leaders of the Jews 
have been vain and false mountebanks. 
The results have been disastrous. His- 
tory shows all too clearly what that 
means. 

Now, as the prophet declares (verse 
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3) the Lord himself is coming. In this 
case, he is coming not to punish but to 
care for his people. The restoration of 
the land and its independent political 
existence is in view. Former Israel, as 
well as Judah, is to live again. Pales- 
tine is to be a national home for the 
Jews. 

In verse 3, the Lord is regarded as 
angry with the shepherds (this time 
foreign tyrants) who have ruled over 
Palestine. Another name for them is 
“goats,” bell-wethers. Likely they were 
certain kings of Egypt or of Syria— 
Ptolemies or Seleucids—or their rep- 
resentatives who governed Palestine. 

God is correspondingly sympathetic 
with his people who have been op- 
pressed by them. So he will come. Then 
the timid, scattered, fearful sheep will 
become war-horses. They will get lead- 
ers and weapons. They will overthrow 
their enemies and re-establish the 
kingdom. Leaders will arise out of 
Judah from which will come corners 
and tent-pegs—men that are important 
and substantial and firm. They will 
lead the soldiers of Judah, made valiant 
because they are on the Lord’s side. 
There will be no quailing before the 
dread cavalry of their foes. Instead 
the foreign dead will be trampled like 
mire in the streets. 

Thereafter, the kings of Israel will 
bring back the displaced population. 
Many have fled or been banished to 
points in Assyria and Egypt. They will 
be sought out, called back, and resettled 
among the present population. 


IN ALL THESE MATTERS it is noteworthy 
that the Northern Kingdom is regarded 
well-nigh on a par with the Southern. 
The two are like the arrow to the bow 
and the bow to the arrow each neces- 
sary to the other, 

There is not much tenderness about 
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this whole picture. Instead, there is the 
deep red of bloodshed. Yet this prophet 
has a word of lament (11:1-3) for the 
powers which must be destroyed in this" 
conflict. Beneath the figures of speech 
about great forest trees, we can see 
both Egypt and Syria and their shep- 
herds (kings) crashing down amid 
wailing. ¢ 

It is generally understood that the 
two passages 11:4-17 and 13:7-9 belong 
together as a two-fold “parable” of the 
careless shepherd and the foolish shep= 
herd. It is a manner of saying dan- : 
gerous things in a critical time. 

As recounted in verse 4, the prophet 
is commanded to play the part of a- 
king and, in doing so, reveal the shame- 
ful character of some king’s rule. The 
way is to act as if taking charge of a 
flock of sheep to feed them for butcher- 
ing! That is scarcely the proper pur- 
pose of a king. Yet God has permitted 
kings like that to rule; not only in those 
ancient days. Here he is seeking in his 
patient manner to teach a better way 
through his prophet. 


ACCORDING TO VERSE 7, the prophet 
accepted his commission and acted his 
part. He takes two staves—shepherds 
always carried a staff. These represent 
the twofold attitude which a king 
should have toward his subjects. One 
staff is called “Beauty.” That stands 
for the happiness or delight in living 
which a good king strives to help his 
people enjoy. The other is “Bands.” 
That stands for the bond of national 
unity which a king seeks to maintain 
among the people within his realm. ) 

There follows the faithless behavior 
of the ruler as impersonated by the 
prophet. He destroys three other claim- 
ants in a brief period of time. He has 
no thought for human welfare or jus- 
tice. If his subjects die, what does he 
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zare! So great is his neglect and in- 
difference. It is right that the prophet 
breaks his staff “Beauty” to signify that 
'the king has repudiated that obligation. 
_ But such a recreant ruler asks to be 
paid (11:12, 13)! He feigns some in- 
' difference or modesty about it. Doubt- 
‘less he expects really to be paid a great 
-sum with high honor. However, he gets 
‘paid according to his real worth, the 
‘price of a Hebrew slave. If the prophet 
is impersonating some grandiose Egyp- 
‘tian king, this is sarcasm indeed. And 
the irony continues, for the money is 
taken to the temple for safe-keeping 
as if it were a precious sum, really a lot 
_ for the purpose! 

/ Next the prophet is directed to as- 
sume the part of a foolish shepherd 
| (11:15). Verse 16 describes the atti- 
tude of such a ruler. Doubtless a par- 
' ticular one was in the prophet’s mind. 


_ prophet did not name him. Here, in 
abbreviated form, is history’s descrip- 


ial 


tion of the possible character. “His 
reputation is unmatched .. . debauchee 


.. worthless... constant menace... 
Worst excesses . . . wholesale mas- 
SaCkeuen 


VERSE 17 takes up the awful fate of 
the faithless shepherd—the fecreant 
ruler. It is continued in 13:7-9. But, as 
those verses make clear, the people do 
not escape the dire results of bad rulers. 
At the last, there is only the promise 
that a third will remain, that remnant 
purged, purified, refined, godly. 

Was it Palestine in the second century 
B. c or the world of the twentieth cen- 
tury a. D. of which this prophet was 
writing? While I was thinking about 
that question a neighbor dropped into 
the study. Just then the newspaper ar- 
rived and we read that the Moscow 
conference of foreign ministers had 
closed without any settlement reached. 
Shepherds are wanted still! They were 
days like those which gave rise to this 
section of Zechariah, 


| It is an historic duty, a duty to our brothers and to future genera- 
tions to keep hope firm, and not to waver at the sight of clouds which 


form and fade on the horizon. 


Jacques MARITAIN 


Most people are bothered by those passages of Scripture they do 
not understand, but for me, I have always noticed that the passages 


that bother me are those I do understand. 


—Mark Twain 


“In our fear of indoctrination we have practiced a worse indoc- 
trination: by our silences in secular education we have indoctrinated 
children to believe that God does not exist and that Jesus Christ does 
not matter. In protecting the scruples of agnostics we have trampled 
roughshod over the convictions of believers. This debacle has come 
so slowly that most people still do not realize its iconoclastic import.” 

—Georce ARTHUR BurtricK, Christ and Man’s Dilemma, 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Swimming 


THE AIR OUTSIDE the church carried 
its burden of heat heavily. The sun 
seemed close enough to touch. The 
children’s voices were loud as though 
they were trying to shout through an 
invisible curtain. ‘ 

Even Mrs. Sullivan was wiping beads 
of perspiration from her lip. “You don’t 
realize how delightfully cool the in- 
terior of the church is until you come 
outside.—Have you counted the Juniors 
to see whether they are all here and ac- 
counted for?” 

“They mill about so it’s hard to keep 
them straight, but I think those who 
are going are all here. There were sev- 
eral who had to go straight home.” 

“Pastor Lathrop says the Interme- 
diates are ready to start, so we'll go 
over with him, if that suits you. Kitty 
Bach is coming over a little later to 
pick up any stragglers and help us 
check them in at the pool.” 


“CAN WE GO Now?” chorused the bi- 
cycle-mounted army who were waiting 
impatiently by the curb. 

“Not till Pastor Lathrop does,” Mrs. 
Sullivan replied. “Follow his car and 
he’ll take you down the streets with the 
least traffic. We don’t want any of you 
riding on Main Street while you are in 
our care.” 

“Sally and Lew and those went down 
toward Main!” 

“It’s shorter for those who are going 
to walk. They’ve promised to watch 
the traffic lights. We will meet them 
over at the pool.” 

“Everybody set?” asked Jerry, pull- 
ing up at the curb. 

“Looks that way,” Mrs. Sullivan re- 
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Expedition 


plied in her usual friendly manner. 

“No,” I contradicted her, “it doesn’t 
look that way. But we are.” | 

“Matter?” Jerry laughed. “Can’t you 
take the confusion any more?” 

“That must be it. They’ve been so ex- 
cited all morning I hardly know 
whether I’m on my head or my heels.” 

“Well, hop in and we'll soon have 
you in the water where you won't be 
on either.” 

“Got our lunch?” asked Joan, stroll- 
ing up with a group of Intermediates. 

“You put it in the trunk early this 
morning, didn’t you?” 

“That’s right. I forgot.” 


I CURBED A SHARP RETORT. This wasn’t 
the time or the place to remind her of 
the number of times a day she uses 
that phrase. 

Jerry signaled to the waiting cyclists 
and we started slowly down the tree- 
lined street. The boys and girls shouted 
and whistled and sang. 

“We must look like a circus parade,” 
Mrs. Sullivan laughed. 

“Not the freaks, I hope.” 

“T hope not.—You know, I’m getting 
to be a regular old killjoy. I used to 
go to the circus and enjoy every minute 
of it, but lately I seem to have become 
super-sensitive. Freaks—real freaks, 
that is—fill me with pity. I feel as 
though we are positively depraved to 
go and stare at them. I wonder what 
thoughts are going on in their minds 
while the crowds pass by.” 

“Probably estimating the ‘gate’ and 
wondering how long their jobs will be 
secure,” guessed Jerry. “After all, 
freaks or no freaks, people have to eat 
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and many of them could earn a living 
qo other way.” 

“I suppose that’s true. What I mean 
s that the heartlessness of the crowd 
s revolting. The little dwarf who 
olayed with Ingrid Bergman in one of 
ner pictures was clever and there was 
affe;ction and admiration in the way the 
avidiences received his capers. At the 
‘urcus there is so much gloating over 


“It’s the only way some of the on- 
lookers will ever feel superior to any- 
one,” I observed. “We all need to feel 
important now and then.” 


“Anp TLL FEEL important when this 
‘outing is safely in the past,’ Jerry 
grinned. “Tl pull into the parking 
‘space over there.” 

“Goodness, the crowd who walked are 
here already. Aren’t those our young- 
isters playing on the swings?” 

“Walked! They must have flown,” 
laughed Mrs. Sullivan, wiping a damp 
‘blond curl from her forehead. “How 
'they can do it in this heat is beyond 
me. I’m wilted.” With the words she 
stepped from the car. I’ve seldom seen 
‘anyone look less bedraggled. Tall, and 
straight, her beauty was even enhanced 
by the pink flush of her cheeks. 

“Where’s my suit?” puffed Joan, 
steaming up beside us. 

“Did you put our suits in the trunk 
with the lunch? They don’t seem to be 
inside the car.” 

‘J didn’t put them anywhere. I 
thought you had them.” 

“And I told you to put the bathing 
bag with the lunch basket. You must 
have got your wires crossed again.” 

“You mean we haven’t any suits?” 
Tears bubbled to the surface but did 
not break. 

“Come along,” called Jerry from the 
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gate by the pool. “Get your buddies 
and let me check you.” He smiled re- 
assuringly at the rather worried woman 
guarding the entrance. Apparently the 
municipal pool was not accustomed to 
such a sudden influx. 

“But what am I going to do?” Joan 
persisted. 

“Same thing your father and I will 
have to do, sit and watch, I guess. Bath- 
ing suits don’t amount to much these 
days but we must have them.—Unless 
you want to ride back for the beach 
bag, or your father will take pity on 
you and get it.” 


“LL BET HE will get them if I smile 
real sweet when I ask him.” She darted 
off. The by-play was so very obvious 
it was amusing. I didn’t want her to 
grow up to soft-soap her way out of 
difficulties, but more molasses and less 
vinegar is a useful recipe for getting 
along with people. 

Her tactics must have succeeded, for 
when I reached the gate she had gone 
in with the rest. Jerry handed me the 
“buddy” list. “Will you or one of the 
other teachers check this once in a 
while? I’m going back for our suits. 
Take about 10 minutes. The lifeguard 
will blow his whistle if there’s any 
doubt in your mind about them all be- 
ing where they belong.” He hurried to- 
ward the car. 

“Will you look at that girl!” Mrs. Sul- 
livan exclaimed. 

“Modesty is an inner quality and I re- 
fuse to let myself be shocked by the 
immodesty of the ’47 model.” 

“But if there were more on the out- 
side there wouldn’t need to be quite so 
much on the inside.” Before I could 
think of a fitting reply, the children be- 
gan emerging from the dressing rooms. 
They needed my full attention. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Conscience 


I work for the — Company, and I have 
to settle the claims made against the con- 
cern for injuries and death, as well as for 
loss and damage in the case of materials. 
It is necessary to settle such claims in a 
way acceptable to my superior. Often 
enough I feel that I am not just in my 
treatment of people. But if I allow more, 
Tll be dressed down by men above me, 
to whom I am accountable. 

At the same time Pastor —, to whose 
church I go occasionally, and where my 
wife attends regularly, has been calling 
and inviting me to unite with the congre- 
gation. He has offered to give me instruc- 
tion in preparation for joining the church. 
I like him, I like the church, and I wish 
I could join, for my children go to that 
Sunday school. But how can I be a church 
member, and still go on with this job— 
mistreating people who have been injured 
or who have suffered losses? 

I have declined to join the church be- 
cause I can’t afford to give up my job, and 
this is the only kind of work with which 
I am familiar. 


Here a good conscience and unethical 
practices meet head-on. At points more 
numerous they meet obliquely—so in- 
directly that conscience is hardly dis- 
turbed at all, though it ought to be. 

It isn’t always easy to say which acts 
are right and which are wrong. There 
are many degrees. Consequently honest 
and informed people may disagree on 
moral judgments. Is an act in harmony 
with Jesus’ principle of understanding 
love? That’s the big question. And even 
when the question is couched in such 
terms a decision may be difficult, and 
good-intentioned persons may disagree. 

You and your employers probably 
wouldn’t agree on your opinion of the 
morality of the adjustment of claims. 
But, if you haven’t done so, you ought 
to talk it out with them—in a calm, 
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friendly way, of course. It may be that 
you aren’t seeing the whole picture, or 
that they are failing to appreciate a 
Christian viewpoint. There may be 
some points on which they may be 
willing to yield. 

If, however, the conflict is genuine, 
and you want peace of mind—a sod 
conscience—you'll probably have 
change positions. Perhaps you can de- 
lay the change and in the meanwhile 
take some courses in night school or 
Saturday classes in preparation for dif- 
ferent work. . 

One can’t be on both sides of a moral 
issue very long. Ultimately you must 
follow the example and teachings of 
Christ. God has made persons to be of 
supreme value in the universe—and we 
have to regard them, love them, and 
deal uprightly with them. Once such a 
decision is made the way to church 
membership will be open. 


Car 


Tom, 19; Janet, 17; and Alfred, 16, all 
want the use of the family car. The argu- 
ment at times gets pretty heated. You'd 
think father and mother didn’t exist. But 
we need the car too. It looks as though 
we need three or four cars, but more 
than one is out of the question. I’m up a 
tree! 


This is an old problem, going back 
to horse-and-buggy days. Why not take 
the matter up in the family council? 
Anyone can see that a car can’t be in 
more than one place at a time. But a 
little good-humored planning can work 
wonders. Let the youngsters do most 
of the working out of a schedule, but 
don’t let them forget the needs of the 
older generation. This is a fine oppor- 
tunity for all to discover how far they’ve 
developed beyond a self-centered out- 
look. Teamwork is the word. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


lot on the Page 


Beyond Prejudice. By Tom Matsumoto. Friend- 
ship Press. 145 pages. $1.25. 


Seventy thousand American-born cit- 
/zens were herded from their homes and 
segregated in concentration camps! Such 
aews would cause headlines of no small 
dimensions in normal peace times. But this 
‘qappened in our country, under the duress 
of war, to a group of our fellow-citizens 
‘oecause the color of their skin and slant 
of their eyes were different from those 
of us whose ancestors came from Europe. 

The story of how this minority group 
‘took it on the chin is graphically set forth 
‘in this book. Read this story if you want 
‘to catch up with “a wartime atrocity” per- 
jpetrated at home, the blot of which will 
mever be erased from the pages of our 
‘history. Nevertheless, it behooves us to 
make amends as best we can. 

The book is very well written, readable 

and gripping especially to those who can 
‘read between the lines. For example, the 
question is raised on page XII—“How was 
‘it possible that a group, two-thirds of 
them American citizens, against whom no 
charge of crime had been lodged by the 
government, had been able to comply with 
the most drastic requirement that our gov- 
ernment has ever applied to any such 
group, quite without incident?” 
- This question is answered and variously 
‘illustrated throughout the book. But when 
we realize that an inborn national char- 
acteristic, i.e., loyalty demonstrated by 
obedience, motivates the otherwise inex- 
‘plicable behavior of a mass of people, we 
must rally ourselves to some concern 
coupled with admiration, if not respect, 
for a minority group among our own cit- 
izenry whom we have deeply wronged. 

Tracing the history of the Japanese- 
speaking churches in the U.S. to a base- 
ment beginning in San Francisco’s China- 
town, the book gives credit to the foreign 
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mission efforts in Japan which produced 
theological graduates who came to America 
and ministered to home mission churches 
among this new immigrant group. It tells 
of the panic-stricken folks who received 
army orders to leave their life-long homes 
for an unknown future. The bright spot 
of the book is the oft-repeated stories of 
innumerable Christian folks, who as indi- 
viduals or through organized channels, 
gave every personal assistance and com- 
fort throughout tragic and trying times. 

Today the camps are closed. The Prot- 
estant churches should be very anxious 
to minister rightly to these people. The 
general issue at hand is the extent to which 
the prewar segregated pattern of Japanese- 
speaking churches should give way to the 
more desirable integration of individuals 
into established American churches. More 
than 60,000 of these people have returned, 
for the most part to their former homes 
and spheres of activity in California, also 
in Oregon and Washington. They are seek- 
ing the fellowship of their own in Jap- 
anese-speaking churches. Elsewhere, 
through the co-operative efforts of inter- 
denominational “ministries to resettlers” a 
very small degree of integration is being 
achieved. 

S. O. THORLAKSSON 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Man Does Not Stand Alone. By A. Cressy 
Morrison. Revell. 107 pages. $1.25. 


Facts and theories regarding life which 
have been set forth by scientists are here 
subjected to religious interpretation. The 
book first appeared several years ago, and 
has been reissued in a revised edition be- 
cause of the demand resulting when a con- 
densation of the book appeared in the De- 
cember Reader’s Digest. Evidence of nature 
for some controlling plan lying back of 
life on earth is set forth convincingly. This 
is an excellent answer to the old Genesis 
vs. Evolution question, 
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Across the Desk 


Readers of Tue LuTHERAN have 
doubtless read and been impressed by 
the quoted statements of Pope Pius XII, 
that negotiations among representatives 


of the principal nations are as likely to. 


lead to another world war as to a regime 
of peace. There are numerous com- 
mentators whose analysis of the present 
state of affairs lead through secular 
channels to the same general conclu- 
sion. 

As a matter of fact, the only new and 
still temporal factor in the discussions 
for peace seems to lie in the possibili- 
ties of some new weapon with incal- 
culably great powers of destruction. 
Much the same processes of interna- 
tional dickering have characterized the 
discussions that were noted of other 
earlier assemblies when conflicts ended 
and diplomats were charged to draw up 
conditions for formal return to the re- 
gime of peace. But it is little short of 
outrageous that so little progress is 
now assured those for whom delay is 
without excuse. The spectacle of entire 
nations, millions of people, or, what is 
even more dangerous, of a generation 
of persons too young to be either par- 
ticipants or responsible, suffering as are 
the present victims of erring leadership, 
should arouse public pressure and voice 
demands for settlements. 

One is led to inquire with deep se- 
riousness whether postwar conditions 
are not in some respects the added 
warning by an offended God who thus 
seeks to teach the creatures of his mak- 
ing that war is itself a sin, of which 
consequences after its kind must be 
expected. We cite Abraham Lincoln, 
prophet of justice under the law among 
men, who admonished the American 
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people on the occasion of his secc 
inaugural to the presidency that div 
righteousness cannot be flouted. If 
declaration was paraphrased and < 
plied to today’s world, it would decl. 
some such penalty as we are suffer 
upon all those who have been guilty 
cruelty and injustice to their fell 
men. 

Our representatives at the peace ta 
must be given perception of the m 
objective of their appointment. W. 
the world needs is peace. Nothing 1 
will satisfy God and men alike. It 
time for straight talk about fut 
safety. 


Attention Europe-ward 

The friendly thoughts and ferve 
prayers of the synods and congregatic 
of the United Lutheran Church 
America will be turned Europe-w: 
at the end of this week. The occas’ 
will be the assembly of delegates fri 
the Lutheran churches in many lands 
Lund, Sweden. They will gather 
participate in the convention of 1 
World Federation of Luther: 
Churches. 

This meeting can be given the nu 
ber four in a series of more or l 
ecumenical assemblies. Number 1 w 
that which was held in Eisenach, Ge 
many, in 1923. Number 2 took place 
Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1929. The 
was a third held in Paris in 1935, t 
no open welcome to its sessions y 
extended; the chill of an imminent w 
was already operating to interfere w 
assembling of churchmen beyond t 
boundary lines of their national jur 
dictions. 

Lund, where the brethren will me 
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; a small town—25,000 inhabitants— 
1 the southern part of Sweden, within 
asy reach )of the port of Malmoe. Its 
istinctions are its university founded, 
ays the Encyclopedia Brittanica, in 
666 by Charles XI, and its cathedral, 
ne Church of St. Lawrence, which was 
punded in the 11th century and con- 
ecrated in a. D, 1145. Particular men- 
ion is made of the crypt in this cathe- 
ral which is “one of the largest in the 
yorld.” Politically, Lund was the scene 
f an important battle in the rivalries of 
s rulers during the latter part of the 
8th century. 

In 1929, when the second Lutheran 
Vorld Convention was occurring in the 
ear-by capital of Denmark, one day’s 
2ssions were transferred to the univer- 
ity and the cathedral in Lund, and the 
elegates were thus given an oppor- 
inity to visit these noted institutions. 
Ve plead guilty to remembering most 
ividly the grave sites in the crypt of 
1e cathedral. Surviving relatives and 
sllow citizens did very well in marking 
1e last resting places of their dead “in 
tose days.” Traditionless Americans 
se the basements of their churches for 
urposes more utilitarian; as for in- 
tance, heating plants and organ blow- 
rs. Often the living meet in the hase- 
1ent to engage in games of skill or in 
ultural exercises. 

Lund is the site of one of Sweden’s 
wo great universities. The other, with 
n adjacent cathedral, is at Uppsala in 
1e northern part of the country. Upp- 
ala is now the more important of the 
wo centers because it is the residence 
f Archbishop Eidem. In fact, for an 
merican visitor, Uppsala is the more 
omplete in that it contains the univer- 
ty, the palace of the Archbishop, the 
athedral, and the castle—unoccupied 
1 1923—in which dwelt the secular 
rince, who was frequently at war with 
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the occupant of the cathedral’s palace, 
the Archbishop. We remark in passing, 
that none of the structures cited above 
has received other than extensions and 
repairs since the Reformation. In fact, 
when our Swedish companions in 1923 
referred to an object or structure as 
being old, they usually meant it was 
produced prior to a. p. 1523, when the 
Petri brothers with backing of Gustavus 
Vasa introduced the Reformation as 
they had received its teachings from 
Luther himself by attending the great 
Reformer’s lectures in the university 
at Wittenberg. 

We lack access to an official list of 
the representatives of the ULCA who 
will be in attendance at Lund. We may 
be inaccurate in saying that only one 
of our delegation, Dr. A. R. Wentz, 
president of Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary, was at Eisenach and will 
go to Lund. Certainly the leaders who 
came to Eisenach in 1923 are either de- 
ceased or are retired from active duties. 
But their names remain familiar and 
the pioneer effort in which they suc- 
cessfully engaged justifies us in calling 
them to this generation’s remembrance. 
Had not an attack of illness brought 
death to Dr. Lauritz Larsen, he would 
have been among the appointees. It 
was he who visited Europe in 1921, and 
penetrated even  revolution-ridden, 
famine-stricken Russia with the mes- 
sage that fraternal assistance from 
America would arrive. It was within 
the conclusions of the then active mem- 
bers of the National Lutheran Council 
that the first ideas of a world conven- 
tion of Lutheran churches were de- 
veloped. The plans were realized as 
more and more churches in the several 
countries in which Lutheran churches 
were organized joined the assembly. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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North River Church is Dedicated; 
Zion Church to Mark 175th Year 


By Dovuctas A. Conrap 


Five years of labor bore fruit in North 
River, Lunenburg County, when Luther- 
ans of that community dedicated St. Paul’s 
Church on May 11. 

For a number of years, services had been 
conducted in a hall, but in 1942, during 
the pastorate of the Rev. J. S. Dauphinee, 

movement for a church 
NOVA SCOTIA was agitated and a 

cornerstone was laid. 
The work was carried on by the present 
pastor, the Rev. Wallace Minke, who suc- 
ceeded Pastor Dauphinee. 


The Rev. C. H. Whitteker 
.. recewed the keys 


At the dedication, keys to the church 
were received by the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, 
president of Nova Scotia Synod, from 
Austin Daniels, senior deacon. Following 
this ceremony, Pastor Minke conducted the 
service. Dedication sermon was by Pas- 
tor Dauphinee who is secretary of synod. 

The Rev. C. L. Monk of the Midville 
parish, was liturgist at a service in the 
afternoon: Sermon was by the Rev. L. G. 
Bald of Lunenburg. Music was by the 
junior choir directed by Mrs. Rufus Robar, 
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organist. Climaxing the day’s activity was 
an evening service at which the Rev. A. L. 
‘(Conrad of Rose Bay, spoke. Liturgist was 


the Rev. E. L. Lukens of the Conquerall | 


parish. 
St. Paul’s Church was organized in 1900. 


OLDEST CHURCH in Nova Scotia Synod, | 
Zion, Lunenburg, will mark its 175th an- | 
niversary Aug. 10-17. Special events dur- | 
ing the observance are being arranged by | 


a committee headed by Lloyd Crouse, 


Driscoll, Gotwald, Wee, Speakers 
At Fourth Church Anniversary 


By Wray C. SmitH ) 


Dayron—Fourth Church, Springfield, the | 
Rev. Carl Shanor pastor, celebrated its 50th 
anniversary, May 11-25. The church was | 
founded by Lutherans from the | 
faculty of Wittenberg College — 


OHIO 


and Hamma Divinity School, © 


and others living in the north section of - 


Springfield. 
Three Sundays were set aside for anni- 
versary services with the following guest 


preachers: May 11, the Rev. Carl Driscoll, | 


synodical director of young people’s work; 


May 18, Dr. Luther A. Gotwald, secretary — 


of the Board of Foreign Missions; May 25, 
Dr. Morris Wee, executive secretary of the 
Student Service Commission, National Lu- 


theran Council. On May 11, a son of the © 


congregation, the Rev. Alton Allbeck, was 
liturgist. He was graduated recently from 
Hamma, was ordained by the last session 
of the Ohio Synod, and has been called as 
assistant pastor of Augsburg Church, 
Toledo. Stoles were presented him as a gift 
from the congregation. 

Extensive alterations and complete re- 
decoration of the church and educational 
buildings were a part of the anniversary 
objective. Fourth Church is known as the 
college church, and from its beginning has 
had a large attendance from students and 
faculty. 

Two NEw OFFIcES added and redecoration 
of other quarters have been completed at 
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‘the office building of the Inner Mission 
League of Dayton and Miami Valley, the 
Rev. F. R. Stoneburner superintendent. 
Pastor Stoneburner reports that the indus- 
trial department of the inner mission has 
pledged $2,500 to the new Lutheran Home 
for the Aged, in 1947. This department 
also sent 12 bales of clothes (about one 
and a half tons), 100 pairs of shoes, and 
300 books to Europe in May. Gifts to the 
Lutheran Home as of May 1 totaled $55,808. 

May 13 was the closing date of the 1947 
roll call appeal for the Lutheran Inner 
Mission League of Dayton and Miami Val- 
ley. From pledges, and from churches yet 
to report, Pastor Stoneburner is confident 
the goal of $25,000 will be reached. 

With Seconp-Trinity as the church, 
' Dayton, has been selected for the annual 
fall meeting of the Southern Conference, 
Synod of Ohio. The dates set are Sept. 29- 
30, according to the Rev. Joseph O’Morrow, 
_ president. These meetings are given over 
to study and edification rather than busi- 
ness. 

FIFTY-THREE YEARS of missionary activity 
by women of Second-Trinity Church were 
celebrated June 4. More than 100 members 
brought husbands and friends to the ban- 
quet meeting at which Dr. Paul Anspach 
was the speaker. 

HERE AND THERE: Two Luther League 
federations of the Southern Conference 
held meetings this month. The Dayton 
federation met June 22, in Grace Church, 
_the Rev. Harry Hanshue pastor. Spring- 
field federation met in the Donnelsville 
Church, the Rev. Fred Shirey pastor, June 
18. . . . Luther League of Ohio executive 
committee members meeting in Columbus, 
May 23, planned an educational retreat 
_ Aug. 31-Sept. 1, at Camp Mowana. In- 
vited are state, conference, and federation 
officers, approximately 60 in number. 

United Lutheran Ministerial Association 
of Dayton, the Rev. Willard Borchers pres- 
ident, voted three important measures at 
the May meeting. First, to co-operate with 
the Church Federation of Dayton and 
Montgomery County in a mass Reforma- 
tion service Nov. 2, at which Dr. Paul 
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Scherer will be the speaker; second, to 
consider presentation of a leading Refor- 
mation play, “The Voice of Faith” for all 
Lutherans of Miami Valley, during the 
Reformation season; third, when the fall - 
sessions of the association begin, to have 
lectures and question periods at the meet- 
ings, led by professors from Hamma Divin- 
ity School and Wittenberg College... . 
A positive vote was given by members 
of St. Peter’s Church, Lancaster, the Rev. 
Andrew Schilling pastor, to a proposal that 
Christian education be taught in the Lan- 
caster public schools in the fourth and fifth 
grades. .. . To show deep appreciation for 
years of service, Lutheran churches of 
Springfield presented a new automobile to 
Miss Mazie Swearingen, well-known wel- 
fare and case worker with the Springfield 
Inner Mission. 

IN WHAT WAS ALMOST a matter of hours 
after permission was granted for building, 
Hilltop Church, Columbus, the Rev. Rus- 
sell Olson pastor, held ground-breaking 
ceremonies. A $30,000 educational unit is 
being built by this congregation. The Rev. 
Carveth Mitchell, whom Pastor Olson suc- 
ceeded, was a participant in the service. 

STupy, EDUCATION, FELLOWSHIP and REC- 
REATION will be combined in the Miami 
Valley Lutheran Chautauqua summer ses- 
sion July 27-Aug. 1. The Sunday session 
will include an afternoon picnic for the 
Southern Conference Luther Leagues, and 
an evening meeting at which Dr. Harold 
Mumper will be the speaker. Some of the 
other leaders will be: the Rev. Karl Henry, 
Board of American Missions; the Rev. 
Henry Whiting, National Lutheran Coun- 
cil; the Rev. Walden Holl, First Church, 
Johnstown, Pa.; the Rev. Joseph Frease, 
executive secretary, Luther League of 
America; the Rev. Carl Driscoll, director, 
Christian Education and Youth Work, 
Synod of Ohio; and the Rev. Russell Olson, 
Hilltop Church, Columbus. Dr. Mumper 
will have the Bible hour throughout the 
assembly. 

PERSONALS: Two new men have recently 
entered pastorates in Southern Conference. 
Pastor C. King Wyncoop, former chaplain, 
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has begun work at Calvary Church, Chilli- 
cothe, and Pastor Wilbur L.- Harmony, 
Findlay, has resigned to become pastor at 
Third Church, Springfield. 

The Rev. Charles Masheck, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Bellevue, Ky., leader of a 
determined congregation set among a num- 
ber of Catholic churches, has instituted 
afternoon movies. Many Catholic children 
attend these sessions, 

Due to illness, Dr. C. C. Wessel, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Greenville, has been 
given a three-month leave of absence. 

Dr. T. A. Kantonen, professor of sys- 
tematic theology at Hamma _ Divinity 
School, will present one of the courses of- 
fered at Chicago Seminary this summer. 

New Dean or Women at Wittenberg Col- 
lege is Miss Hulda Sallee, member of Sec- 
ond-Trinity Church, Dayton. Miss Sallee 
has been a school teacher in Dayton for 20 
years, has served in official capacities for 
the Luther League of Ohio, and as coun- 
selor and director for numerous youth 
camps. She assumes her duties Sept. 1. 
Miss Sallee succeeds Dean Ruth Immell, 
who was in that capacity for 23 years. 


WELFARE 


Boys on parole 

Parolees who were interested in the 
religious program at the Ohio State In- 
dustrial School are four times as likely to 
succeed as those who were not. That is 
the report of Chaplain James L. Keyser, 
Lutheran pastor who is head of the de- 
partment of religious education at the in- 
stitution. 

Of the boys released since May 1945 only 
10 per cent of those who had been active 
in the local congregation had violated 
their parole by the end of 1946. Almost 
37 per cent of those inactive in religious 
activities were returned for further train- 
ing. 

During 1946 a total of 553 different boys 
were members of The Chapel on Hill, ac- 
cording to Chaplain Keyser. He confirmed 
82 of these, baptized and confirmed 163 
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others, and received 63 by transfer of 
membership. All of those baptized and 
confirmed were required to complete a 


course of study in preparation for church — 


membership. A total of 403 boys com- 
muned at least once during the year. 


Help wanted a 

“Hospitals today are closing wards and 
sometimes entire floors because they are 
unable to secure sufficient nursing staff. 
. .. Nursing schools are not able to secure 


their full quota of students. Some schools — 


have closed .. .” 

O. E. Clauson was speaking for the Lu- 
theran Hospitals and Homes _ Society, 
Fargo, N. D. He wanted the help of the 


church. Pastors, he said, could challenge — 


young women with the nursing profession. 
They could call attention to the oppor- 
tunity to work as nurses’ aids. 

The 13 Lutheran hospitals of which he 
was public relations director were being 
forced to rely on the use of practical 
nurses. Plan was to open a training school 
for them. General courses would be of- 
fered. Time required for training would 
be about one-third of that for a registered 
nurse. Students between 18 and 45 would 
be accepted. 


Eighty miles of literature 

When the Lutheran Inner Mission So- 
ciety of Reading, Pa., celebrated its 25th 
anniversary recently, the members decided 
to do a little figuring. What had the 25- 
year expenditure of $241,773.77 paid for? 

Enough pieces of literature had been 
distributed to stretch over 80 miles if 
placed end to end. Enough unchurched 
Lutherans had been found that 78 mission 
congregations could have been started. 


Between September 1924 and January — 


1947 a total of 268,770 calls were made and 
17,411 interviews conducted. Christmas 
cheer was sent to 17,455-people and cloth- 
ing distributed to 6,302. A total of 2,257 
services were conducted; 1,515 addresses 
were made; 2,579 meetings were held. 
Communion was celebrated 32,243 times. 
And 1,204 Bible classes were taught. 
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~ HELPING to wipe out the nationwide shortage of nurses is this class—one of the largest on 


record—which was graduated from the Lutheran Memorial Hospital, Newark, N. J., May 15. 
This was the first class since the institution, formerly known as Newark Memorial Hospital, was 


_ rededicated as a Lutheran hospital last October. Graduation exercises were held in Holy Trinity 


Church, Newark, the Rev. Gustav Chernansky pastor. The nursing school and the hospital are 
supported by members of all Lutheran synods in New Jersey. Minimum need in the U.S. is for 


359,500 graduate nurses. Latest figures fall short of the minimum by 42,000 


Shio Striving to Reach LWA Goal; 


1500 Expected at Lakeside School 


By Herman L. GILBERT 


MansFieLp—Today Ohio is less than 
seven per cent away from its 1946-47 goal 
of $330,000 for Lutheran World Action. By 
July 1 it is anticipated that the two-year 

quota will be passed by a sub- 
OHIO 


stantial amount. With many 

congregations continuing their 
offerings on a monthly basis, the final re- 
port should show an amount equal to about 
108 per cent. 

Tue 26TH LAKESIDE SUMMER SCHOOL is 
expected to attract no less than 1,500 per- 
sons from Ohio congregations and a sizable 
jmumber from adjoining states during the 
week of June 30-July 6. Dr. Walter H. 


“Traub of Omaha, Nebr., will be the chapel 
speaker while Prof. Richard C. Wolf of 


Gettysburg Seminary will lead the Bible 
hour. Specialized classes will be offered 
in missions, Lutheran church music, lead- 
ership training, children’s and young peo- 
ple’s work, and pastor and lay activity. 

In Crestirne, Dr. Simon A. Metzger led 
First Church in observance of the 40th 
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anniversary of the dedication of the pres- 
ent edifice on June 22. 

INSTALLATION of a new pipe organ will 
begin within two weeks at St. Luke’s 
Church, Mansfield, Dr. H. S. Garnes pastor. 

WITTENBERG COLLEGE ALUMNI of Richland, 
Crawford, and Ashland counties held 
their annual dinner in May at Trinity 
Church, Ashland. Dean W. C. Nystrom of 
Wittenberg College was the speaker. The 
Rev. M. P. Paetznick of Plymouth, retiring 
president, was in charge. The Rev. Paul 
Buchholtz of Lucas was named president; 
Joseph Snyder of Shelby, vice president; 
Mrs. Herman L. Gilbert of Mansfield, sec- 
retary; and Miss Sarah Smith of Ashland, 
treasurer, 

LuTHERAN Pastors and their families held 
an outing at Camp Mowana, near Mans- 
field, June 3. Dr. Harold H. Lentz of Ash- 
land was named president for the coming 
year, and the Rev. C. A. Portz of Mans- 
field was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Tue Home Misston Boarp of Ohio Synod 
has supervised the surveying of a south 
section of Mansfield with the bright pros- 
pects of organizing a congregation in the 
vicinity soon. This will bring the number 
of ULC churches in Mansfield to six. 
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Pastor LuTHER BuCcHHOLTZ assumed 
charge of the Bellville parish June 1, hav- 
ing graduated with the spring class at 
Hamma Divinity School. Dr. W. E. Buch- 
holtz of Roseville is the father of Pastors 
Luther and Paul Buchholtz. All three are 
members of Central Conference. 

Camp Mowana, Ohio’s youth camp, is 
rapidly filling all available space for the 
sessions which began June 15 and con- 
tinue through Aug. 30. The Rev. Carl A. 
Driscoll is director. 

Pastor Herman L. GILBERT, serving since 
Dec. 1, 1932, as pastor of St. Paul’s, Mans- 
field, tendered his resignation June 3, to 
become effective Sept. 1. He will become 
secretary of promotion on the staff of sec- 
retaries of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
In addition to reporting news from the 
Mansfield area to THe LuTHERAN, Pastor 
Gilbert has served as chairman of the 
Summer Schools Committee of synod for 
six consecutive years, and directed the 
state’s LWA activities during the current 
appeal. 


CAMPUS 


The baby runs 

A nine-months-old “child” will tackle a 
man-sized job when 100 Chinese Lutheran 
student leaders meet, July 12-20, in Kik- 
ungshan, Honan province. Although the 
Lutheran student movement was born only 
last October, it is already plugging at a 
big, two-fold aim: 1. Fostering the spir- 
itual life of Lutheran students so that they 
may be better prepared to assume leader- 
ship in the Lutheran Church in China. 
2. Evangelizing among the non-Christian 
youth in China’s university world. 

This is the report of Wilson Ai, new 
secretary for student work for the Lu- 
theran Church of China, now studying at 
Augustana Seminary, Rock Island, Ill. Be- 
cause the Lutheran Student Association of 
America started the Chinese movement by 
investing $5,000, Mr. Ai has described the 
dividends accruing. 
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Wilson Ai 
... two-fold aim 


Encouraged by the gift, the Chinese 


church at its convention in October 1946 © 


elected a committee on youth work. This 
group assigned Mr. Ai and the Rev. Sigurd 
Aske to visit colleges and middle schools 


in central China. The pair formed the first ~ 


visiting mission that had been sent to Lu- 


theran students in the 28-year history of — 


the Oriental church. 
Findings: 


students called the Logia Christian Fel- 
lowship. At Hwachung or Central China 
University about 10 Lutheran students be- 


long to a fellowship of the Church of © 


Christ of China. At National Honan Uni- 
versity nearly half the 100 members of the 


~Christian organization are Lutheran. 


Now part of the $5,000 will be used to 
finance the July meeting and to act on the 
findings of the visiting mission. 


Social action institute 


Being held simultaneously this week at. 


Hartwick College are a social action in- 
stitute and a parish workers’ conference. 
The institute is being conducted by the 
college in co-operation with the ULC 
Board of Social Missions. 

Participating as speakers are: Dr. C. 
Franklin Koch, executive secretary of the 
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At Wuhan University is a 
Christian fellowship of approximately 60 — 
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The Thrilling Story : 
of Martin Luther ¢ 


“The best book I have ever read about young Luther.” IK 
—M. E. Lazenby, THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE \) 

: IN 

ROAD TO REFORMATION’ 
by Heinrich Boehmer Price, $4.00 ‘ 
V 


Translated by John W. Doberstein and T. G. 


; i 

/\ Tappert. A book of significance to layman, pastor, § 

A theologian and student alike. A virile biography \/ 
M of Martin Luther from Catholicism to Reformation. W 

J Scholarly, absorbing, fascinating, factual. The 4 
i author takes the reader from Luther’s boyhood, Road te \/ 
: i, ae. monkhood and priesthood to The Diet of ; Rela mali : i 
é “A well balanced and authoritative account of the VW 

} V WW 
i religious meaning and significance of the Refor- FN 
WN mation. An indispensable study for an understand- " 
{ j ing of Protestantism written with masterly his- V, 
Me torical artistry.”—Religious Book List, NATIONAL i 

iN CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS. 448 /\ 

, / pages. Cloth bound. " 

# MARTIN LUTHER, The Man and His Work = * 

: ix by Arthur C. McGiffert IN 
} \, 

\ Price, $2.50 V) 

> WN 

/ I 

$ A bold, vigorous and masterful writing of the life of Luther. The Vj 
Me book considers Luther’s boyhood and youth, his life as a monk, YN 

i, 4 

y\ his visit to Rome, his experiences as a preacher, professor and ¢ 

\ reformer. The book reveals Luther’s attacks on indulgences, de- Ma 

M7 Wn 

i scribes the Leipzig Debate, etc. A book of interest and value to 4 

§ laymen, students and pastors. \/ 
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Social Missions Board; Dr. E. E. Flack, 
dean of Hamma Divinity School; Dr. Har- 
old Letts, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Jamaica, L. I.; the Rev. Rufus Cornelsen, 
pastor of Emmanuel Church, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; Dr. Herman S. Keiter, head 
of the department of religion at Hartwick 
College. 

Mrs. Arnold F. Keller, Utica, and Mrs. 
Paul J. Strenge, Oneonta, are correlating 
the program for parish workers. 


Dulles receives Wagner degree 

“John Foster Dulles ... Republican ad- 
viser on international affdirs, international 
lawyer, financial expert, diplomat .. . true 
servant of God.” 

President Walter Consuelo Langsam read 
this citation at the Wagner College com- 
mencement, June 8. He was conferring a 
doctor of laws degree on the chairman of 
the Federal Council’s Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace. Dr. Dulles was 
one of four to receive honorary degrees. 

Doctor of letters degrees were awarded 
to Mrs. Edna Hovland Sardeson, former 
president of the ULC Women’s Missionary 
Society, and Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, 
executive director of the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement. The Rev. Robert H. 
Ischinger, founder of the oldest Lutheran 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 


Lutheran Church, over 2,000 members, large 
Eastern city desires full time music director in 
September to supervise expanded music pro- 
gram, direct choirs, and provide voice instruc- 
tion. Playing organ not required. Applicants 
should state details as to education and experi- 
ence. Good salary. Reply to: A. J. A., c/o The 
Sa eeg 13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 7, 

a. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIRRARY 


church-of-the-air in America, received a 
doctor of divinity degree. " 


Because of the excellence of work done | 
by Wagner’s science department, the = 


gents of the University of the State of New 
York recently empowered the college : | 
award the honorary degree of doctor a 
science. z 2 
a 
Honorary doctors ; 

Along with hundreds of earned degre 
ULC colleges awarded a few honorary de- i: 
grees at their recent commencement pro- | 
grams. 5 14 

At Newberry College, President James 2, 
C. Kinard awarded a doctorate of letters | 
to Dr. P. E. Monroe, president of Lenoir 
Rhyne College; and divinity degrees to q 
the Rev. Thomas F. Suber, Lexington, _ a 
S. C., and the Rev. Carl B. Caughman, so- 
cial missions pastor of the South Carolina |), 
Synod. 

The Rev. Voigt R. Cromer, president- | 
elect of the North Carolina Synod, re- |} 
ceived a doctorate of divinity from Lenoir |). 
Rhyne College. ii 

At Hartwick College, a divinity degree | 
went to the Rev. Behrend Mehrtens, New | 
Haven, Conn., and laws degrees went to i . 
Miss Ruth Tesch vice president of Inter- 1 
national Business Machines, New York 
City, and Joseph M. Lotsch, president of} 
Roovers Brothers, Inc., Brooklyn. 

A dormitory was dedicated to Dri 
Charles W. Leitzell, president emeritus of | | 
Hartwick, in commencement week. The | 
building will be called Leitzell Hall. 


Midland to expand 

An expansion program costing $740,000 
will be necessary before 1960 if the needs 
of Midland College are to be met, the trus-_ 
tees announced at their commencement — 
meeting. Plans were approved to secure 
a financial secretary to raise funds. 

Proposals include: Wings on Beegle Hall, 
$150,000; student union, $140,000; campus — 
space for buildings, $50,000; chapel and 
music conservatory, $175,000; remodeling | 
administration building, $35,000; remodel- 
ing Clemmons Hall, $40,000; library build-— 
ing, $150,000. 
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The executive committee was instructed 
purchase or build a residence for Pres- 
ant W. P. Hieronymus as soon as mem- 
rs deem it necessary. Cost was estimated 
$20,000. 
Trustees also stated that an expenditure 
$200,000 will become necessary at West- 
- nSeminary. They recognized other Mid- 
‘nd needs as follows: Infirmary, playing 
/2ld for students, and a pipe organ. On 
jand is only $30,000. This will be used for 
ie proposed library. 
At the commencement exercises, the Rev. 
_. B, J. Lentz, secretary of the Midland 
card of trustees, received an honorary 
 octorate of divinity. 


' ugustana College dean 
~ New dean of Augustana College, Rock 
"sland, Ill., is Dr. George B. Arbaugh. He 
reviously was professor of philosophy and 
_ sychology at Augustana. 
A graduate of Carthage College and 
"Hamma Divinity School, Dr. Arbaugh re- 
veived his master’s and doctor’s degrees 
- rom the University of Iowa. He also took 
sraduate work at Leipzig University, Ger- 
"many, and the University of Southern 
 Zalifornia. 
_ For several years he was professor of 
dhilosophy at Carthage College. He served 
ULC congregations at MHartford, Wis.; 
Dubuque, Iowa; and West Allis, Wis. 


"Cold, hard destruction..." 

“The process of building for tomorrow 
will require some cold, hard, realistic de- 
struction,” Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, president 
of Valparaiso University, declared at the 
‘Thiel College commencement, May 26. He 
charged graduates to “destroy the Dar- 
winian effort to make man an animal.” 

‘Man wants his soul back, he said. He 
wants to recover his sense of the meaning 
and value of life. 

At the meeting of the Thiel Women’s 
Club on May 24, a total of 330 members 
heard Mrs. Gould Wickey speak. Mem- 
bership in this organization increased 800 
during the year and seven new chapters 
were added. The group has finished pay- 
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ing its $20,000 pledge for Livingston Hall 
and has started raising funds for a library. 


MEMORIAL BIBLES are presented to the Rev. 
M. Luther Sievert, pastor of Christ Church, 
Ellenville, N. Y., as a feature of 85th anniver- 
sary services, May 18. In preparation for the 
observance men of the congregation rebuilt the 
floor, refinished the pews, repainted and dec- 
orated the altar and rails with gold-leaf trim, 
and cleaned the altar painting. Normally these 
men are employed as postal clerks, auto me- 
chanics, prison guards and farmers 


Come to 
ATLANTIC CITY 
For Surf, Sand and Sunshine 
WORSHIP IN 


ST. ANDREW’S BY-THE-SEA 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 
VESPERS 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


BELLS 


Women Give $9,000 to Missions 


The 772 members of 39 women’s mis- 
sionary societies in Illinois Synod’s Northern 
Conference gave almost $9,000 during the 
past year for world missions. This figure, 
representing an increase of over $1,000 
above the 1945 total, was reported when 
the conference WMS met May 8, in St. 
Mark’s Church, Polo, Ill. Attendance in- 
cluded 310 delegates. 

During the year, 87 life memberships 
and 10 in memoriam memberships were 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 


Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPI1 


Select Moore Gowns for an In- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junlor 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns—= 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13,1, New York 16,N.Y. 


created by the societies. All members of 
the society of St. Matthew’s, Princeto 
were made life members by Miss Fanni 
Eshelman. : 
Speakers at the convention included Miss: 
Norma Bloomquist, missionary to Liberia, 
and Miss Edith Eykamp, missionary to) 
India. : 
Mrs. O. Garfield Beckstrand, president, 
will be succeeded by Mrs. Martin Wahl, 
Rockford. Other officers elected are Mrs. 
Fred Behrens, Sterling, vice president; 
Mrs. Earl Auman, Dixon, secretary; Mrs. 
E. M. Lied, Freeport, statistical secretary; 
Mrs. George Linker, Polo, treasurer. | 
Newly elected officers of the Women’s 
Missionary Congress are: Mrs. Adrian 
Cotner, Rockford, chairman; Mrs. Wilhelm: 
Adamson, Rockford, vice chairman; Mrs. 
Edward Balluff, Mt. Morris, secretary; Mrs. 


George Linker, Polo, treasurer. 
Henne 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


IN JULY—More than 
10,000 old Christmas cards, collected by the 
Luther 
Church, Lancaster, will adorn handcraft and 


Intermediate League of Redeemer 
illustrate scrap books made by persons in Brit- 
ish Guiana missions, and in children's and old 
folk institutions at home. Ellamae Crist and 
George Coe, Jr., captains in the drive, look 
over some of the cards collected 


Lancaster New Era Photo 
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ad Rose Ground-Rent Fee is Paid 
| Observance at Manheim Church 


By CwHarites V. NAvuGLE 


_LANCASTER—Former Supreme Court Jus- 
te Owen Roberts paid a year’s rent for 
on Church, Manheim, according to terms 
a 175-year-old agreement between the 
ingregation and “Baron” Henry William 
tiegel. The fee was a red rose. 
' Known as the “Church of the Red Rose,” 
ion has become famous because of the 
unique ground-rent 
ENNSYLVANIA it pays to the Stiegel 
eirs. According to 


1e original deed the payment is “a red © 


ose annually for ground-rent in the month 
£ June forever .. .” 

At the ceremony, June 8, the former 
urist made the token payment on behalf 
f the congregation to W. Jones Hughes, a 
stiegel heir of Westfield, N. J. Dr. Harry 
7, Baughman of Gettysburg Seminary was 
he speaker. On display for the occasion 
were a replica of the first church building, 
oresented by a Philadelphia department 
store, and the original deed of the church. 

Incidents surrounding the drawing of 
the original contract were presented in a 
historical sketch during a nation-wide 
vadio broadcast June 8. 

THE TWELVE Lutheran congregations of 
Lancaster will again unite in a summer 
vesper program. For a series of 14 Sunday 
evenings, the congregations will conduct 


union services in various city churches. 
Pians for an $80,000 expansion and re- 
decoration program marking the congre- 
gation’s 75th anniversary were begun in 
Christ Church, Lancaster, the Rev. G. Mar- 
tin Ruoss pastor. The plans call for the 
addition of a second floor to the present 
church; erection of a two-story education 
unit adjoining the main edifice. The nave 


ALTHOUGH the horse and buggy still is widely 
used in Lancaster County, Pa., the social mis- 
sions committee of Lancaster Conference wants 
its worker to get around with more speed and 
comfort. Church schools of the conference pur- 
chased a new automobile to be used by Miss 
Erma Bonawitz, Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
Board of Inner Missions worker in the Lancaster 
Conference. Participating in the presentation 
were Dr. Emil E. Fischer, Ministerium pres- 
ident; Miss Bonawitz, Dr. Claude O. Dierolf, 
head of the Inner Mission Board; Miss Missoura 
Lausch, superintendent of the Lutheran Chil- 
dren's Bureau of the Ministerium; the Rev. G. 
Martin Ruoss, retiring president of conference; 
and the Rev. Robert L. Koehler, Jr., conference 
social missions chairman 


350 LUTHERAN CHILDREN 


e@ from congested areas of Metropolitan New York will 
have their only chance at health and vacation happiness 
under Christian leadership in God’s out-of-doors this 


summer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich. 


—if good friends and Sunday Schools will help with 
their gifts. Your “fresh-air contribution” is needed by— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., New York City 10 


$100.00 A COT FOR THE SEASON, $50.00 TWO CHILDREN TWO WEEKS, 
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$25.00 ONE CHILD TWO WEEKS, $12.50 ONE WEEK, $2.00 ONE DAY 
25th Anniversary Day at Towners, New York — JULY 26th, 1947 
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of the church will be redecorated; addi- 
tional property will be purchased in order 
to make the necessary improvements. 

Dr. Henry H. Baccer, pastor of Trinity 
Church, was named president of the Lan- 
caster City Ministerial Association at the 
annual election held in May. 

LANCASTER CONFERENCE BroTHERHOOD held 
its spring rally in Trinity Church, Lan- 
caster. The Rev. Allen Youngblood, Phila- 
delphia, pastor of the first Lutheran church 
organized for Negroes in the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, was the speaker. 

A CHILDREN’s altar was blessed at a spe- 
cial service on Children’s Day in Concordia 
congregation of the Chesnut Hill parish, 
the Rev. Charles V. Naugle pastor. The 
new altar will add the finishing touch to a 
renovated primary department room. 


Penn Township Church Organized 
Hundred-year-old rafters echoed the 
voices of the children’s choir singing “The 
King of Love My Shepherd Is.” There was 
special significance in the concluding 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Highland Park 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


2 UTHERLAND 


‘Pecono Pines, Pa. 

Gi, Enchanting 2000-acre Mountain Resort for 
BS Rest or Play. 3 Modern Hotels. Club 
5 House. Casino. Private Lake. Beach. All 
Sports. Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. Na- 
ture Trails. Lutheran Services. 4 hours 
from N. Y, Greyhound or Martz Bus di- 
rect. Excellent R. R. service. $45 to $65. 

N. Ly. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Marker: ormmunion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


//<OX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, WY. 


Wilkinsburg, and Mrs. F. H. Ways 


83 ihe cnurch nd clergy LAT 


words “, . . may I sing Thy praise withi 
Thy house for ever,” because “Thy house 
in this case was a barn. 
It was organization day for Zion United 
Lutheran Church, Penn Township, Pa. Th 
natural wood altar would be folded ar 
put away after the service, but 
vested and set off by its wine-colored 
sal, it served to convert the 
meeting house into a church. A few year 
back women of the neighborhood had pi 
chased the barn as a meeting place foi 
their garden club. Last February 
burgh Synod’s mission superintendent 
Donald L. Houser, Pastor Franklin 
Schott and workers from Advent 


trained local leaders, had started a Sunda 
school in the converted barn. 

The Penn Township field was canvassed 
last summer. Seminarian Thomas Ba 
took over the work until fall. Clyde 
man preached each Sunday until Decem 
ber when the Rev. Paul H. Gerhard came 
from Magnolia, N. J., as missionary 
the Board of American Missions. 

Climax of this activity came on April 
20, when the congregation was organi 
with 53 adult and 30 child members. Pas- 
tor Gerhard was called, petition was made 
for admittance into Pittsburgh Synod, ma- 
chinery was set in motion for electing 4 
council, and approving a constitution. 

Participating in organization day activ— 
ities were Dr. Grover E. Swoyer, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Pittsburgh; Superin- 
tendent Houser; Pastor Schott, who now is 
in McKean; and Pastor John A. Spielman 
of Wilkinsburg. 


Gordon Folkemer and Lloyd Haag 
Elected to York Area Pastorates 


By Pav Levi Foutx 


Yorx—Two pastors were elected to con- 
gregations in this area recently. They were 
the Rev. Gordon E. Folkemer, to St. Mat- 
thew’s, York, and the Rev. Lloyd K. Haag, 
to the Emigsville and Mt. Wolf churches. 
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‘Pastor Folkemer served as assistant to 
oi late Dr. J. B. Baker in St. Matthew’s 


Church since his 
NNSYLVANIA graduation from 
Gettysburg Semi- 
lary in 1944. Pastor Haag succeeds the 
/2v. William Schwartz who has accepted 
call from a church in the East Pennsyl- 
| ania Conference. 
)Etecrep: W. K. S. Hershey, York, was 
ynamed treasurer of the Central Penn- 
rlvania Synod in Harrisburg. Dr. C. S. 
tmonton, York, was elected a clerical di- 
“sctor of Gettysburg Seminary. The Rev. 
|. M. Hollinger, Hanover, has been named 
-» the Tressler Orphan Home board and 
1e Rev. W. R. Sammel, York, to the synod 
xXamining committee. 
TOWER SOUND SYSTEMS were installed re- 
ently in St. Paul’s, McSherrystown, and 
a Trinity, Taneytown. 
_ Here AND THERE: Zion, York, Ladies’ Aid 
Society observed its 49th anniversary re- 
vently. Mrs. Alvin Sultner is president... 
“he Rev. Richard Ehrhart, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth Ehrhart, undergraduate at 
ettysburg Seminary, will supply Messiah, 
South Williamsport, during the summer 
. . Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton addressed 
the Lutheran men’s rally in Grace Church, 
Red Lion, the Rev. William C. Day pastor 
. . More than 200 women gathered in) St. 
James’, West York, the Rev. G. E. Miller 
pastor, to hear Mrs. Chester S. Simonton 
tell about missionary work in the Ken- 
tucky mountains . . . High winds caused 
$2,000 damage to the Dallastown Church, 
the Rev. S. L. Hench pastor . . . Quickel’s 
Union Church, York County, plans an an- 
nex costing $31,000. Plans were approved 
by both Lutheran and Reformed congre- 
gations. The building will not be erected 
until half of the money is in hand .. . The 
Luther League of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will meet in York, July 10-12. This 
Was announced at the fellowship supper 
of the York District league in St. Mat- 
thew’s, York. The Rev. Robert J. Calhoun, 
Shrewsbury, spoke .. . A Lutheran lay- 
men’s retreat will be held at Gettysburg 
Seminary July 26-27 with Dr. H. D. Hoover 
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and Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton leaders... 
Many congregations are receiving an offer- 
ing for the National Lutheran Home for 
the Aged, Washington, where the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod plans to erect a new 
building. The synod goal is $100,000, half 
of which has already been raised. 


PERSONS 


June bride 

Married in Trinity Church, Long Beach, 
Calif., June 15, were the former Mrs. Claire 
Bakken Lauridsen, promotional secretary 
with the ULC Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, and Lt. Commander John L. Hansen, 
United States Navy. 

Before joining the staff of the WMS in 
September 1946 Mrs. Hansen was con- 
nected with the Luther League of Amer- 
ica. She will continue with the women’s 
organization while her husband is on a 
tour of duty in China. 

Mrs. Hansen is a daughter of the Rev. 
and Mrs. E. M. Bakken. Mr. Bakken re- 


CHURCH MUSICIANS 


Plan to attend the Church Music School 


August 11 to 23 in the Poconos, near 
Shawnee on the Delaware. Able faculty. 
Write Paul Ensrud, 1844 Turner St., Allen- 
town, Pa., for information. 
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signed as pastor of Trinity parish, Minot, 
N. D., June 1, to move to Philadelphia, Pa., 
where he will do supply work. 


Wins scholarship 

Going to the School of Music of Col- 
orado Springs College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., on a special scholarship this fall will 
be Carolyn Gertrude Wagner. She is a 
daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. Ralph L. 
Wagner, Grace Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Wagner is youngest member of the 
Germantown Symphony Orchestra and 
concert meister of the orchestra at the 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. 


To lecture at Yale 

Appointed visiting professor of sociology 
at Yale University for the 1947-48 aca- 
demic year is Dr. James H. Bossard of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He will lec- 
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ture in the graduate school. 

The appointment is in recognition of re 
search in the field of family relations an 
human behavior which Dr. Bossard hs 
conducted as director of the Carter Foun 
dation at the Philadelphia university. H 
book in this field, The Sociology of Chil 
Development, will be published this fall. 

A graduate of Muhlenberg College i 
1909, Dr. Bossard was professor of histor 
and social science in the Allentown schoo 
1911-17. 


Improvements and Anniversaries 
Mark Activity in Texas Synod 


By James F. VorKope 


Sr. Marx’s, Cuero, recently doubled th 
capacity of its parish hall, has bought an 
is paving lots for parking and playgrounc 
and is spending over $10,000 on an air 
conditioning system. The new church i 
debt-free this year. 

Grace CuHurcH, Harlingen, gained si 
members on Palm Sunday. Religious pic 
tures are shown Sunday evenings with > 
recently acquired sound projector. Th 

Rev. D. I. Dolton is pasto 
TEXAS Downtown business is pressin; 

Grace Church with attractiv 
offers and relocation is in the air. 

Peace CuHurcH, Vernon, is planning t 
celebrate its 25th anniversary July 4-1: 
In preparing for this event extensive re 
pairs and improvements are being made 
Former Pastors Max Geisler and Richar 
Schuetze are to speak during the festivitie: 

Tue Rev. Epwin J. Hirscn, pastor of Si 
Luke’s, San Antonio, resigned recently t 
take charge of a new mission being starte 
in Kansas City under direction of th 
Board of American Missions. St. Luke’ 
will continue to plan its relocation in th 
north part of the city. 

Mrs. Harry T. Prrts, treasurer of th 
synodical WMS, reports that on March 4 
the annual thank offering amounted t 
$1,598.09. The Texas synodical society re 
ceived $639.24 for Texas mission activitie 


The Lutherar 


Will 

Vacationists Find 
Your Church 
This Summer? 


This summer and fall, with more 
new cars in use, more and more 
people will take to the open highway 
for their vacation. Will they be able 
to find your church? They will—if 


you have one or more Lutheran 


I vl MAN U E L Road Markers strategically placed, 


LARAMIE AVE.« HIRSCH ST. on the job, day or night, guiding the 
CHICAGO, ILL. traveler. 


These markers are made of 20 
gauge cold rolled copper bearing 
steel. Background is in blue, with 
arrow and border in red. The Luther 
seal is in four colors and all lettering 
in white. The words “Lutheran Church” are treated with a reflecting 
medium, which makes the words legible at night when auto head- 
lights strike it. All colors are oven-baked and varnished. 

When you order, please specify direction of the arrow and the 
three lines of words to appear under the arrow. 


LUTHERAN 


PRICE 
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Identification Marker 


A distinctive, symbolic marker, 
that serves as a much needed aid 
to clergymen, during emergency 
calls. Easily attached to the license 
plate, the marker is constructed 
of heavy gauge chromium, with a 
hard fired and baked finish. 
Chromium cross, crimson outline 


and dark blue field. 
$1.50 each (NM334) 


Order from the branch nearest you 
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and the national organization received 
$958.85. 

Miss RutH Hosss, Harlingen, was re- 
cently approved as a student for the diac- 
onate. She is the second young woman to 
prepare for this service from Texas Synod 
since last year. The other is Miss Bernice 
Pantel, attending Texas Lutheran College. 

Recorpines of Dr. F. C. Fry’s addresses 
at the synodical meeting in Harlingen and 
the address at the Brotherhood banquet 
by President Zeb B. Trexler are going the 
rounds of the congregation. The Rev. 
George E. Peery gave his time after Easter 
to show Lutheran World Action films to 
many congregations. He made a two- 
weeks’ tour. 

Pastor F. E. Erzer recently drove up to 
his favorite filling station and said, “Fill 
er up!” The dealer said, “The gas is paid 
for. You may get 50 gallons of it!” Several 
members of his congregation prepared this 
surprise for him. 

St. Micwaer’s, Ray Point, is about to 
rededicate the newly acquired church 
building. The building was purchased from 
a German Methodist congregation which 
disbanded. Some of its members became 
Lutherans. It has been rebuilt and refur- 
nished. In October this congregation will 
be host to the pastoral conference. 

Hoty Cross, Yoakum, is viewing eagerly 
a suggested plan for a new church. Plans 
call for a massive gothic structure costing 
about $80,000 for this third largest congre- 
gation of synod. 

Dr. Martin LutHER Cuurcu, Shiner, has 
been making rapid strides in offerings, 
membership, attendance, and spiritual de- 
velopment, under direction of Pastor Ed- 
win Oehlke. Here, too, money is being 
gathered for a large church as soon as the 
building crisis is past. 

First EncuisH, Austin, during March 
broke attendance records with an average 
of 268 at the morning service. During 
April a new high was again established, 
with an average of 270. During recent 
weeks 17 new adult members have been 
received into the church, and eight chil- 
dren have been baptized. On May 4, Dr. 
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P. E. Suehs made a brief talk in be 
of 25 consecrated laymen and then pre’ 
sented to the church a deed for three lo 
immediately north of the church as th’ 
outright gift of these laymen. The cos 
of the lots was $6,000. 

A new Boy Scout hut was dedicated I 
29, to the northeast of the church. Men 
the church financed the venture and p 
vided much of the labor. The building 
cludes a large assembly room, and a ni‘ 
ber of small patrol rooms. The total 
will probably be $1,200. 


DECEASED 


James W. Shearer 


A former secretary of the Pittsbur 
Synod, the Rev. James Walter Shearer, 
retired since 1931, died at his home i 
Vineland, N. J., May 6. Dr. M. R. Ham: 
sher, president of Central Pennsylvanii 
Synod, and the Rev. Henry Voigt, pasto® 
of Church of the Redeemer, Vineland, con: 
ducted the funeral service. 

Pastor Shearer is survived by his widow 
Elizabeth Baer Shearer, and a sister, Ma : 
Odell Weaver. He was ordained by the 
Pittsburgh Synod in 1910, and served pas- 
torates at Trinity, Donora, Pa.; Emmanuel | 
Freeport, Pa.; St. Paul’s, Vandergrift, Pa. | 
Zelienople Old People’s Home, Zelienople | 
Pa.; and Bethel, Trenton, N. J. 

For three successive years Pastor 
Shearer was secretary of the East Confer 
ence, Pittsburgh Synod, and served as sec-- 
retary of the Pittsburgh Synod one year 


ULC CALENDAR 


JUNE 
26. Board of Deaconess Work 
26-29. Nova Scotia Synod. Grace Church, 
First South (Lunenburg) 
30-July 6. Lutheran World Federation, 
Lund, Sweden 


The Lutheran: 


- Games for rain and 


Games for shine. 


The children will laugh. Fun for Rain or Sun 


—A wonderful sign. 


A TREASURY OF PLAY IDEAS FOR TINY TOTS 


by Caroline Horowitz Price $1 


A new edition in this popular series designed espe- 
cially for ages 2-6. Fascinating, educational play 
ideas. Cleverly illustrated to self-teach the child in 
entertaining, useful play projects. You, as parents, 
can be happy in the knowledge that your child is 
happily and constructively busy. A grand gift book. 


@ Ideas to Keep @ Home Materials 
Toddlers Happy Easy to Make 

@ Play for the e@ Party Games for 
Pre-School Child Tiny Tots 


@ Quiet Stay-in-Bed Activities 
Games for Young and Old 
Games for Mum and 


Games for Dad. 
THE GAME OF BIBLE LOTTO Some for a lass, 


BIBLE LOTTO 120 small cards And some for a lad. 


Rha mb pneeeacy, contain simple 


BIBLE “INCIDENTS, pea iat ate] questions a b out 
CHARACTERS, ia ee Bible facts. Large 
FACTS 6 PLACES si cards contain an- 


swers to questions. 
Directions are 
easy to under- 
stand. Excellent 
for children; fun for grownups. (NM124) Price 
70c postpaid 


BIBLE QUOTTO 


A Combination of “Quotation” and “Lotto.” Played somewhat like LOTTO, but 
with some intriguing differences. A truly educational game. You learn while 
you play. (NM125) Price 70c postpaid 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF BIBLE PUZZLES 


by Mildred Olive Honors 


A fascinating workbook for boys and girls based on the King James’ Version 
of the Bible. Work up your own quiz show. (14326) Price 60c 
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To Young Women Choosing a Church Vocation 
(through the Diaconate of the ULCA) as: Parish 
Workers, Teachers, Social Workers, Institutional 
Workers, Nurses. 


For Further Information Write 
SISTER MILDRED WINTER 
Room 713 1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


